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This view on Dr. Cregar’s grounds at 
Plainfield, N.J., shows the artistic pos- 
sibilities of the Clematis as a porch vine 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS-- 


Our crop for 1923-24 is now planted and 
looking well. 
ties as Golden Measure, Marie Kun- 
derd, Fern Kyle, American Beauty, Anna Eberius, Byron L 


It comprises such varie- 
. Smith, Robert 


Kunderd, Anthony Kunderd, Mona Lisa, Primuneila, E. J. Shaylor, Purple 
Glory, Alice Tiplady, Mary Pickford and others. 


when published 


Send us yest name now to receive a copy of our wholesale price list 


THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY, Monterey, California 





Golden Measure, Norton, Smith, Wales, War, 
Carmen Sylv2, Le Marechal Foch, Mary Fen- 
nell, hw | Sunrise, Schwaben, Pendleton, 
a 


P. Perfection, Hulot, Europa, Kirtland, Zang, Louise, etc. 


Send us your list 0; wants for quotations. 


MONTEREY BULB COMPANY 


Monterey - ~ Calif. 











you on publication. 
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Percy B. J. Murrell (Managing Partner) 
The Orpington Nurseries Company 
Orpington, England 
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= The Famous =! 


Orpington Irises 


OUR NEW IRIS CATALOGUE, which will 
contain full particulars of a magnificent set: of 
grand NEW VARIETIES raised by Hybri- 
dists in Europe, is in course of preparation. 
Write immediately for a copy to be sent to 
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Knight. 


Wellesley Hills, 82 


Iris Offer Extraordinary 
. 12 Iris worth $4 for $3 


Albert Victor, Archeveque, Darius, Her Majesty, Juniata, Loreley, 
Mithras, Perfection, Rhein Nixe, Rose Unique, Walhalla, Walneriana. 
6 Extra Choice Iris for $5 


Afterglow, Alcazar, Archeveque, Palaurea, Quaker Lady, White 
(In packing the above there might possibly one or two extra get 
in the package ; we aim to give good value). 


He who serves best profits most 
We also grow PEONIES and PHLOX. We will tell you about them later. 


Geo. N. Smith 
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freedom of bloom. 


All the aaael European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 

Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 


Descriptive catalog compiled by J ee d 
and John C. Wister—30¢. Price lis’ agg 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 
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Thank You 


Friends and Customers 


For the liberal business given me during the 
season just closed. Everything is now sold or 
planted. 
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Watch my advertising for announcements of 
some high quality Gladiolus novelties for 1924. 


H. E. MEADER - Dover, N. H. 
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--PEONIES-—; 


Small Divisions of Rare Varieties: 


Alsace Lorraine_...____.$ 1.50 Mons. Martin Cahuzac ___$1.50 
Aviateur Reymond.____ 1.50 Reine Hortense______--- 1.00 
Elwood Pleas___._._._- 00 Rosa Bonheur______-_~- 2.25 
Frances Willard... _ y el Ce 1.00 
Georgiana Shaylor_____- 4.00 Sarah Bernhardt___.____- 1.25 
ae TR EE oe ncccckwvncen 3.06 
Kar! Rosenfield___-____- SNe eae 2.00 
Henry Avery__.....__- EP ART RESET 6.00 
Lora Dexheimer_______ 1.25 Kameno Kerogama__-___- 1.00 
qoveneets ........-.5 -. 2” SNE ae 1.00 
Marie Crousse___._.._. Le eee 1.00 


And the best of the better known varieties which, 

though not rare, have stood the test of time and been 

in cultivation long enough to permit sale of large, 
strong divisions at popular prices. 


Albert Crousse_......_- $ .75 Festiva Maxima__.___--- $ 50 
re \ el Se 1.00 
Baroness Schroeder_____ 1.25 Mons. Duport._......-- 60 
Claire Dubois___._..._- 1.00 Mons. Jules Elie__...._- 1.25 
Couronne d’Or_________ 50 Octavie Demay____..__- 75 
Eugenie Verdier____.__- 75 Pierre Duchartre___-__-_- 1.50 
Felix Crousse_..... __- ae. wae Ge Eee... 2... 50 
Prices are Prepaid. 


We grow a correspondingly choice and comprehensive selection of Irises. 
See our advertisement June FLOWER GROWER, 


Clarence W. HubbarD 
de PEONIES & IRISES 


6144 LAKEWOOD AVE. - CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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The Flower Grower Special 
Garden Cultivator 
This garden tool is the best of its kind. 
The handles are of selected oak, the adjust- 
able parts of steel and malleable iron and 
the attachments of special oil tempered steel. 
The regular equipment with this tool is 
three attachments: A double ended steel 
shovel for opening large and small trenches ; 


a combined rake and sweep; and a mold- 
board plow for deep trenching. 

















“THe FLower GROWER SPECIAL” among the Editor’s Irises 


Extra ATTACHMENTS are: 


Midget Seeder. a a 
the market. Price, postpaid, $3. 


Invincible Cultivator ES Five-pronged cul- 
tivator which will work in most any soil and very easy of 
operation. Valuable where much cultivating is to be done. 
Price, postpaid, $1.20. 

Three-Shovel Attachment. —— for deep culti 
vation and in hard or stony ground. Price, postpaid, $ $1.10. 


Zoe The right 
one more than pay for itself in one 


N words ha f 
bee ution bet seeenergt pean tei Dene susivas foese the torge eam- 
Tue FLrower Grower SPECIAL is still furnished 
as a premium with subscriptions as follows: 


With five one year subscriptions at $1.50 each, total 


war -¥ 

totale 7.00. Sa abe pen = Ah 

a" regular equipment furnished wader these 
otters. 


Subscribers of THE FLOWER GROWER who are 
already paid for some time in advance, may secure 
THE FLOWER GROWER SPECIAL Garden Cuitivator 
for remittance of the regular price, $4.00. Please 
understand that the above figures are for regular 
equipment only and do not include the Seeder, In- 
vincible, nor Three-Shovel Attachments. 


Subscribers will pay express. The tool packed for ship- 
ment weighs less than eighteen pounds, but it cannot be 
sent by parcel post on account of the dimensions. Ship- 
ments will be made either from the factory in Iowa, or 
Calcium, N. Y., according to location of the subscriber. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y 


P. S. More commlete specifications and illustrations wi be found 
in the May FLower Grower and several issues preceding. 
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contains over 500 new varieties of Glads 
~~ all the best originators. It is our 
icy to “prove all things. Hold fast 


| OUR TEST PLOT & 


that which is good.” 
We will be glad to send our retail or wholesale list 


G. D. Black & Son 
Retail 


Wholesale 
Independence, lowa Albert Lea, Minn. 














Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of Il} _ ations 


eee 
The most comprehensive work extant on Horticulture. Gives 20,000 
and DO arranged and indexed. 





40,0 | names, carefully 
Price reduced to A net. eae! payments if des desired.) Send for 
printed prospectus fu work. 


lly describing this valuable 


THE FLOWER GROWER - Calcium, N. Y. 








“TALL BEARDED IRIS” 


BY WALTER STAGER 


2 Pages 6 x 9 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 
Price $2.00, Postpaid 


This new book should be in the hands of every Iris lover. It is the 
practical w 


ive, t-te t and work ever pro- 
demsdonte tn 


speaks from a lifetime of experience with the and 
M+ tt he is a man of mature years, and wate 











a book would commonly sell at from $3.00 to $4.00. it 
nae Sane oe Sather) wee Bay 8 No cele practiody: SOF ’s 
so as to place it within of everyone. At $2.00 the book is a 


Publisher of The Flower Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 














PEONIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


To Grow and Bloom in Your Garden 


A careful selection of Peonies gives you increasing 
beauty, value and joy each succeeding year. 

Your opportunity to secure cheice and new varie- 
ties in both scarce and standard sorts well worthy of a 
place in your planting plans. 


Your Cheice of Any 3 Named in This Assortment for 
$15 00 EACH 


Dr. H. Van der Tak-Early Midseason. Very double rich wine red_$8.00 
Georgiana Midseason. Flesh pink to delicate flesh__ 8.00 
Lady Alexandra Duff—Lovely French white. Immense semi i-double 7.00 
Mme. Jules Dessert—-Midseason. Pure white overlaid with deli- 
cate blush 7.00 
Solange-Midseason. Deep orange salmon overlaid delicate 
reddish brown 9.00 
Souv. Louis Bigot-Midseason. Bengal rose shaded salmon pink 7.00 


Your Choice of Any 3 Named in This Assortment for 
$5.00 


Karl Rosenfield-Midseason. Rich velvety crimson -------_--_- $2.50 
Mme. Emile Lemoine-Midseason. Glossy white with a satiny 
pink sheen 1.50 
Marie Crousse—Midseason. Soft salmon pink shaded glossy 
satiny lilac 2.50 
Reine Hortense—Midseason. Soft flesh deepening to shell pink 1.50 
Sarah Bernhardt-Late Midseason. Apple blossom pink tipped 
silver 3.00 
Prices quoted are on healthy two to five eve roots, absolutely 
true to name, delivered charges paid. Deliveries can be made 


any time August 15th, but your order must reach us before 
ember Ist. 


Write for descriptive catalog of entire list 
AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 
Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 


SPRINGFIELD - . OHIO 
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Y PEONY COLLECTION OFFERS list twelve 

different combinations which have real value. 

May I mail you a copy? I will include the legend, 
“The Long Lost Peony.” 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
So. Washington St. - Van Wert, Ohio 











MRS. FREDERICK C. PETERS 


is a 100% Glad in a fine lavender color. Look for it 
at the shows and make a note to secure some stock 
next season. 
ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1112 N. E. 18th St. - Portland, Oregon 

















“ARTMETL” VASES FOR CUT FLOWERS 


STYLE C—Green Enamel or Mahogany 
No. C—Height B inches, $i:gp Postpaid ie U.S.A. 





Ne. C— $1.50 
No.cC— “ 3 $1.75 
No.Cc— “ 16 $2.00 





Send for-folder “F” illustrating a new and 

~ distinct line of vases, baskets, hanging boxes, 

etc. “ARTMETL” vases can be furnished in 

accordance with any color scheme or sent un- 
finished for your own decoration. 





" ‘MUENZENMAYER SHEET METAL WORKS 
Department FG - Junction City, 


























1/7 ax NOW 
‘| THE PERFECT 
PLANT SPRAYER! 


BY feet easy pressure of the hand, the 
APHICID Universal Pump-Sprayer converts 




















compact; easily 
can. Made wholly of nickel-plated brass; no rubber to wear 
or tin to rust. Has a score of other uses about 


No. 2 APHICID Universal Pump-Sprayer 
12 Inches 


Each $1.00 Dozen $7.20 


Four other sizes. Write Dept. C1 jor descriptive literature 


OSTRA CORPORATION 


114 East 25th St., New York 




















New lrises of Merit 
Originated by Ourselves 


Ee ee 


Katherine E. Lees—White and delicate Lavender, Stand- 
ards ruffied, fragrant, tall. Each $1.00; $10.00 
per dozen. 


Sylvia Lucas—Blue and Purple, tall, strong stem. Each 
$1.00 ; $10.00 per dozen. 


Profusion —White, tinged Lavender, robust plant and pro- 
fuse bloomer, tall. Each 50c.; $500 per dozen. 


Helen Francis—Tall, standard and falls, clear Lavender 
with distinct Orange beard. Each $1.00 ; $10.00 
per dozen. 


Emma Beal—Tali, dark Blue. Each $1.00; $10.00 per 
dozen. 


Special Collections of Irises 

No. 1—One strong blooming plant each of the 
following varieties, valued at $3.60, postpaid, for 
$2.50 : 

Loreley, Nebelungen, Rhine Nixie, Mithras, 
Rev. A. H. Wurtelle, Gertrude, Profusion, (new) 


A. W. Blakeley, C. A. Pfeiffer, Zanerdelli, A. E. 
Kunderd, Madam Paquette. 


No. 2—One each of the following varieties, 
valued at $8.65, postpaid, $5.00: 

Caprice, G. W. Peake, H. Melonias, Eldorado, 
Fairy, Isoline, Jeanne D’Arc, Juniata, Helen 
Francis, (new) Lohengrin, Monsignor, Perfection, 
Rose Unique, R. C. Rose, Sherwin Wright, Quaker 
Lady, W. F. Christman, Victorine, Emma Beal, 
(new) Princess Victoria Louise. 


PEONIES 
Special Collections 


No. 1—One strong 3 to 5 eye root of the fol- 
lowing list, valued at $6.75, postpaid, for $5.00: 

Albert Crousse, Baroness Schroeder, Claire 
Dubois, Karl Rosenfield, Madam De Vernville, 
Lady Bramwell. 


No. 2—One each, Charles MicKillip, Harriet 
Farnsley, Mons. Jules Elie, Venus, Madam Emile 
Galle, Frances Willard, valued at $13.00. Te 
for $10.00. 


No. 3—One each, Judge Berry, Richard Car- 
vel, Chestine Gowdy, Therese, Charles Verdier, 
Frances Willard, Eugene Verdier, Rachel. Valued 
$30.00. Postpaid for $25.00. 


Complete new price list on request 
The Pfeiffer Nursery 


Winona - - Minnesota 
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Photographing Flowers 


NE of the principal factors to 
success is the choice of a suit- 
able und, a und 
that will blend nicely with, and 

not contrast too much, with the sub- 


BY H. V. PETTIBONE 


for that. Do not make the picture 
so that one’s first view will excite the 
remark, “Oh, what a pretty vase.” 

If you desire sharpness to bring 


out some outstanding feature it is 


With the ordinary camera the in- 
dividual flowers will not be so large 
as when photographed with a camera 
with an extension bellows, the latter 
admitting of very large flowers even 





is ze ai — 


Cluster of Rhododendrons, showing the flowers of goodly size with 
a close-up perfect focus on each petal, shading away to a haze, 
visible even in the leaves and other blooms not in the plane of focus. 


ject. Here one must consider the 
color and remember that red and allied 
colors always photograph to print 
black, hence the background should be 
chosen accordingly. It is obviously 
the reverse with white, light pink and 
the lighter shades. At all times re- 
member that you are photographing 
the flower and not the background. 
Then too, have some definite feature 
which you wish to bring out and strive 


well to place the flowers some dis- 
tance in front of the background, 
thereby throwing the latter out of fo- 
cus. I prefer to cut to a sharp focus 
using the largest opening in the lens, 
in short, full open. This brings detail 
where you want it and the fuzziness, 
if any, in the background. Properly 

one can get excellent detail 
in the flowers, detail fading away even 
into the leaves. 


with the flowers very close to the 
camera. If the photograph must be 
made with an ordinary camera, with 
no attachment whatsoever, it will be 
impossible to get size, but we can get 
sharpness and then make an enlarge- 
ment later on. It is here that sharp- 
ness is of great value for a fuzzy 
photograph will never enlarge to a 
good clean-line photograph. Again, 
any dealer in photo supplies will ad- 








220 


vise of an attachment to fit the lens 
of the camera whereby it will be pos- 
sible to get very goodly sized close- 
ups with the ordinary camera without 
bellows extension. 

It is rather disappointing work to 
photograph flowers wi*t% other .>an a 
camera with a bellows, for it is by this 


dan Frower Grower 


on, and yet ancther three-quarter as 
it were, thereby showing the varied 
characteristics of the same flower. 
This work will be found more inter- 
esting after the photograph is made, 
if the photographer will resort to any 
of the numerous water or oil colors, 
(I prefer the Rohrig Oil Colors my- 








Magnolia bloom. Such photographs lend themselves well to’ oil color- 
nm each there is sufficient detail 
to detract from the subject even though the 


ing as described. [I 
nothing 


means that we get sharpness and see 
just what we are getting. And the 
longer the bellows the closer we may 
get to the subject and yet get size 
on our plate. 


I HAVE always made it a point when 
making a photograph of flowers 
never to try to get too much in the 
picture, especially if the picture is 
wanted for study. Too much detracts, 
and for study purposes, little or noth- 





ywers, but yet study. The 
enoct pint Of Gis Rese wes mated tn a 


ing is gained. Then too I like to 
photograph one flower head. on, as it 
were, another in the same group side 


detail tor study although 

} foliage is dense. 
self), and immediately on arriving 
home match the color from a petal, 
and once the picture is developed and 
printed, make a complete color in oil. 
This makes the photograph doubly 





each 
perfect focus and 


A limb of Apple blossoms showing 
in detail 


tinct to enlarge any one or several if 
desired. 


valuable for later study. My last 
photograph was a vase of near twenty- 
four COMMONWEALTH ROSES ex- 
hibited by A. N. Pierson of Cromwell, 
at the Worcester Horticultural Society 
Show, same being of a most beautiful 
pink. I matched the color at once 
and the resulting picture is well worth 
the time spent. 


[ B4v2 gotten much pleasure in the 
field getting close-ups of sections of 
trees, Apple, Peach, Magnolia, etc., 
lending themselves readily, not try- 
ing for too much, but sections of some 
five to six blooms. A bit more tedious, 
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yet at the same time none the less in- 
teresting, is kneeling down for flowers 
in the ground amid their natural sur- 
roundings, using at all times, of 
course, the tripod, for this enables 
one to get the better focus and conse- 
quent better study. 


"THe selection of the plate to be used 
in this work is of no small impor- 
tance. To be sure we have filters, so- 
called, for the photographing of flow- 
ers, and these work remarkably well 
when it comes to the varying shadings 
in the flower even with the use of the 
ordinary plate. But I have obtained 
the best results with a piate of ortho- 
chromatic quality, which means color 
sensitive, and far better results are 
obtained with their use than with the 
ordinary plate. For my part I prefer 
the STANDARD ORTHONON, a 
plate of orthochromatic quality with 
non-halation properties, and which 
plates admit of a wide range of ex- 
posure without failure. They cost 
more to be sure but the wastage is 
less, so that feature is as long as it 
is broad. 


EGARDING the development of 

the plate or film: I always pre- 
fer the plate, as it should be remem- 
bered that floral studies, to a greater 
or less degree, apply to that class de- 
scribed in éxposure meters as “Foli- 
age” and should be exposed for detail 
in the principal object. This may en- 
tail at times a bit of doubt, and it is 
better to err on the side of over rather 
than under-exposure. The former 
may be corrected with good results 
but the latter may be more or less 
unsatisfactory. As in all studies, 
where we wish the principal ob- 
ject or subject in perfect focus, it is 
well to have the leafy backgrounds 
in sufficient detail for leaf study. 

It is in this connection I have al- 
ways found Pyro to be a most excel- 
lent developer. If the subject is a 
bit under-exposed, and development 
consumes a trifle more time, the neg- 
ative becomes sufficiently stained to 
hold back the under-exposed portion 
of the plate in printing, and all de- 
tail is retained, whereas with some de- 
velopers of the more-contrasty type, 
the finer details in the background are 
completely lost. If the exposure be 
correct, or a bit over, the detail will 
be taken care of by the developer. 
Pyro-developed negatives require 
longer time for the printing, but they 
have the quality. Much of the extra 
care in development, however, is ob- 
viated by the use of a proper plate, 
a plate capable of a wide range or ex- 
posure latitude. 


The above article on photographing 
flowers is only one of several received 
in response to an inquiry for informa- 
tion on this subject. The subject has 
such a general appeal that the other 
articles will appear in future issues 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
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The Babies in the Park 


BY L. W. 


“PARK” is a nice cool woodlot 
adjacent to the cottage with the 
flower garden merging with it 

all. The little folks’ story, “The Babes 
in the Woods” is a very pathetic story 
illustrating not the beast, but the devil 
in man. My story approaches from 
the other side, illustrating the good 
in so-called lower life. 

Above the back door on a ledge are 
five baby Wrens, and to see Mrs. Wren 
come every few minutes with a moth, 
we must wonder where she can find 
them all, with several other pairs in 
close competition. Then on the other 
side of the cottage on the balustrade of 
the front porch, is a large nest of mud 
and grass interwoven which is the 
cradle for five baby Phoebes, which 
we call the Pewees, as the call them- 
selves. Here also is much going and 
coming with moths and insects. Down 
the walk several steps is the Robin 
Redbreast with three babies in her 
cradle largely built of mud, and un- 
fortunately in this case on a 
Cedar limb. A heavy rain sets in and 
the mud softens and breaks from its 
moorings and tumbles down and spills 
the helpless little things in the cold 
wet grass. They are rescued and put 
back into the nest and the old Robin 
is frantic but the mud nest will not 
hold together, and so gentle hands of 
cottage folks, make an artificial nest 


. that surely looks good and substantial 


and put the babies in, but Robins have 
been blamed, abused and killed for 
eating a few cherries or berries, and 
within her is implanted much fear; 
and this artificial nest looked to her 
like a trap and she avoided it, and the 
fledglings came near freezing in the 
cold rain. But again gentle hands took 
all to the warm stove and now try 
to take the place of the mother bird 
who obeyed nature’s law of self pres- 
ervation. Something of a tragedy. 


A FEW STEPS to the side, close to 
the public highway in a Cedar top, 
only four feet above the ground, is a 
large woven nest serving for a cradle 
for four little Biue Jays. It is the 
first time this beautifully colored bird 
came within such close range, thirty 
feet, of the cottage where folks pass 
and repass constantly. Just what they 
feed their babies I have not learned 
yet but I am of the opinion the Blue 
Jay was woefully lied about. Dis- 
honest, cruel, villianous, and murder- 
ous, are some of the terms applied to 
this rather loud talker, but this pair 
I am talking about came and located 
their nest and gathered grass, paper, 
feathers and material needed to build 
the large nest. From the beginning 


LIGHTY 


to the time the little birds have ap- 
peared, the Blue Jay behaved as well 
as any bird in the park, and attended 
strictly to business. One writer says 
he is unsociable and unamiable, dis- 
liking the society of other birds, but 
I know of no bird that will allow an- 
other to come near its nest without 
protest, and our Blue Jay did not make 
any louder protest then did the Pewee 
or the Song Sparrow, which by the 
way has its daintily woven nest in the 
Bitter Sweet Vine within a few feet 
of the house. 


We go down a few steps into the 
park and there are three Turtledove 
nests within a radius of forty feet. 
They weave some wiry grass into a 
light neat nest to cradle their two 
squatty babies. They lay a large 
white egg very slightly tinted blue. 
The fledglings are a most helpless set. 
They will eat only predigested food. 

Then I look up by the tall Maple and 
there is the veritable “hush-a-bye- 
baby-on-the-tree-top,” in the shape of 
a small basket very strongly woven to 
a small twig of a long limb near the 
top, where the Golden Robin or Balti- 
more Oriole cares for her babies, but 
how they look and what they eat must 
of necessity be a mystery except to 
that party with the vivid imagination 
that writes so much bird lore of the 
day. 

The orchard Oriole is also near by 
and builds her nest on the same order 
but is not as sweet a singer nor as 
brilliant a dresser. 

But by the side of the tall Maple 
is a tall Cedar and there resides the 
peer of them all when it comes to 
brilliancy of feathers—the Cardinal 
bird, the Red Bird, the Corn-cracker, 
&c. The scarlet Tanager, which is 
more shy and goes deeper into the 
thicket, has black wings, but the Car- 
dinal is a most brilliant solid red. The 
female has pencilings and bars of 
bronze and brown; so she is not as 
conspicuous, but is very beautiful. Of 
all the good bird friends at the cottage 
the Red Bird is the dearest, as it 
stays all Winter to cheer us and eat the 
crumbs we daily offer it; and as Spring 
comes it doubly repays us by its mu- 
sical Good-Cheer! Good-Cheer! from 
the tallest twig it can find near the 
house. The Cardinal is worthy of the 
excellent tribute paid him by Mrs. 
Porter. 


oe TRIMMINGS of the park are 

thrown on a heap where the soil 
is barren to make it responsive and 
start growth. I peer into the depth 
of the brush pile and there are hidden 
carefully four greenish eggs claimed 
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by the Brown Thrush, our sweet 
singer, the northern Mocking Bird. 
It wears modest clothes but on close 
examination they are very beautiful. 

A few steps and almost we step on 
the Kildee’s “nest” which is no nest 
at all as Mrs. Kildee does not believe 
in strenuous exertion, as is the case 
with a lot of “missuses” in our town; 
and she laid her two large white eggs, 
with the tiniest brown speckles, on the 
bare earth and there hatched them. 
But you never find the baby Kildees 
where they are hatched as they, like 
the little “Bob White” start running 
“with a half an egg shell on one 
shoulder.” 

A few steps more and there is the 
well hooded and laboriously con- 
structed nest of the Field Sparrow 
where we invariably find five babies 
unless that lazy lout, the Cowbird 
interfered and laid one or two of its 
larger eggs in the nest to be hatched 
and reared by the little slave of a 
Field Sparrow. How like our human 
poodle-mongers the Cowbird. 

In the wild grape vine tangie I hear 
what sounds like the plaintive call of 
a lost cat but it is no cat at all, but 
the lead colored Cat-bird with four 
babies well hidden, and the old Cat- 
bird is busy after insects. But she 
and the Brown Thrush will take a bite 
of strawberry, if handy, and they are 
in a hurry. 

Here between the trees closely set 
is an accumulation of leaves, and with 
a swish, out flies a bird that could 
hardly be distinguished from the 
leaves, and after looking carefully you 
see two large eggs almost the color 
of the leaves, laid on the leaves with- 
out a bit of a nest. This bird is the 
Whippoorwill, a quiet and queer bird, 
never having a word to say except at 
dusk in the evening, when he perches 
on a stump near the house, and slath- 
ers away, calling his own name in the 
most rapid succession for half an 
hour. Yet we like to hear him as folks 
say there will be no frost after the 
Whippoorwill calls. 

I HAVE a lot more of bird neighbors 
in the park but there is one that is 
more interesting than any other and 
I will tell you something about the 
strangest of all babies in the park. 

From the top of a large granite 
boulder a five ton cap was split off, 
and this slid down by the side, form- 
ing a roofed crevice open at both ends. 
This covered cavity was selected by a 
black Vulture, our common southern 
turkey buzzard. You may despise the 
ungainly bird and you may take stock 
in the scare-head-liners about his 
carrying microbes, but nevertheless he 
is a wonderful bird. If you read Mrs. 
Porter’s “Freckles” you will have 
found a bit of the romantic side of 
this unusual bird. This Vulture pos- 
sesses the secret of perfect aerial 
flight, and he has not revealed it to 
man so far. He will glide for hours 
and never move a wing and only sway 
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a bit from side to side. He will glide 
in the face of a twenty mile gale, at 
the rate of twelve to fifteen miles an 
hour, and with the wind he will go 
more than four times as fast. He will 
start from the earth and use wing 
motion until he is clear of surround- 
ing objects, which may be ten or fifty 
feet, when he will drop into the glid- 
ing flight, and he will rise in a spiral 
very rapidly. But it is the babies we 
are considering. 


The old mother Vulture laid two 
dirty colored white eggs as large as 
a turkey egg. She made no nest, but 
used the forest leaves as a nest. The 
little Vultures surely were not hand- 
some, and they are ungainly, awkward 
and gawky fellows. Like the Doves 
they eat only predigested food and 
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grow very rapidly. They remind you 
of a Gosling, except for their long 
crooked neck and great hooked bill. 
They are covered with a light colored 
down, until they are seemingly about 
as heavy as the old bird, when of a 
sudden they sprout the black feathers 
and before you think of it they are 
gone—have also gone gliding. 


I have studied many birds at close 
range, not for a few days, but for the 
entire season of their presence and I 
found that the actions and behavior 
of the real birds in the park, near the 
wild woodland, and the birds of the 
books in my library, are very radically 
different in many instances: So much 
so indeed that I am inclined to think 
some writers draw heavily on their 
imagination. 


From My Kitchen Window— 
A Bvt nicp Picture 


BY MARGARET 4 


HE KITCHEN is dark and close 

as I enter it in the morning. 

The fire is dead; household duties 
call from every side. But work must 
wait a moment. 

I throw open the door-like window 
above the shelf where the sink ought 
to be. Cheery bird-notes greet me, 
but from there I cannot see well into 
the tree-tops, so I hasten to the big 
window and run the shade almost to 
the top. A flood of early morning 
sunshine bursts into the room, and 
warms my heart even as it warms the 
chill air of the room. The world with- 
out is cool and fresh and green, save 
for the pasture beyond the road, which 
stretches for acres upon acres, white 
with the bloom of Dandelions gone to 
seed. 

My eyes rove in search of the birds 
that morning after morning greet me. 
They rest at last on a quiet, smooth- 
feathered, greyish brown pair pe*ched 
side by side on the lowest branch of 
the Willow directly opposite the win- 
dow. Save for their small, sleek heads 
which turn from side to side as their 
beady eyes survey the world beneath 
them, they are motionless. As I 
watch, one bird raises its wings in 
flight; a second later the mate follows. 
Scarcely two feet apart, the pair of 
Mourning Doves fly toward the barn. 


WHERE, I wonder, is my Flicker 
this morning? Always he is in 
evidence when I raise the kitchen 
shade; but this morning I fail to lo- 
cate him. I scan the branches of the 
Woodpecker tree carefully, then sud- 
denly, I laugh. My eyes had passed 


over him again and again, yet I had 
not seen him. Never before had I 
realized how thoroughly Nature had 
wrought the art of protective coloring 
on him. There he cluny to the scarred 
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grey bark of the tree, directly op- 
posite the deep hole where his mate 
sat brooding. His grey, barred coat 
blended perfectly with the trunk of 
the tree. Only the streak of red at 
the side of his face revealed his pres- 
ence to me. 

A black bird with rosy breast flies 
to within 2 foot of the Flicker nest. 
It is a Lewis’ Woodpecker which the 
Flicker drove from the tree a few 
weeks before. Every day he makes 
several visits of inspection to the fa- 
miliar tree, and every day a combat 
ensues between him and the Flicker 
doing guard duty while his wife 
broods. I think the Lewis’ comes 
each day “just for the fun of it’; 
he is either mateless or else has set 
up housekeeping at some distant point, 
and the tree means nothing to him; 
yet he comes periodically, and always, 
as he peers around the tree-trunk, 
there is on his face the expression 
one sees on the face of a mischievous 
boy, a boy bent on playing a joke, 
having some fun, tormenting a body. 
Lewis’ has his little encounter, and 
flies away as if nothing had happened. 


HERE is a movement in the Wood- 

bine that screens the pump. My 
searching eyes discover a dull yellow 
bird balancing on a slender stem, her 
throat curved outward, her head dain- 
tily tilted. It is the female Bullock’s 
Oriole—mate of that brilliant orange 
and black beauty who surpasses the 
sun in golden loveliness. Their nest 
is in the tall poplar opposite the din- 
ing room window. For several sea- 
sons they have built there, high up, 
nearly to the tip-top, not at the end 
of a swaying li as we are familiar 
with Orioles’ building, but in a small 
crotch of the tree. Usually a thick 
network of leaves completely hides the 
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nest, but this year the birds are un- 
fortunate. I know the birds must be 


. wondering what is delaying the leav- 


ing of the tree, keeping the nest ex- 
posed there to the hot sun and the 
sharp eyes of enemies. Poor birds! 
they will have long to wonder, I fear, 
for these “Car’lina” Poplars have a 
habit of not living to a great age, in 
this climate, at least, and the tree in 
which the Oriole’s nest hangs has be- 
gun to die at the top. There wil] be 
no cool, protecting foliage this year. 
Yet the Orioles will not despair. 
The golden bird will spill his golden 
notes as freely as if he had never 
known disappointment. 


BAcE and forth, back and forth, 
past the window eaves Swallows 
flit. Busier birds there never were— 
nor more unfortunate, I sincerely be- 
lieve. .A pair has its nest beneath the 
peak of the dairy-house roof, and I 
tremble whenever I close the dairy- 
house door lest I jar the mud-home 
loose. It happens so often that the 
hard-baked mud suddenly falls from 
the building to which the nest is 
attached. A short time ago there 
was a nest at the side of the one re- 
maining under the dairy-house eaves, 
but it is gone now. One day I found 
it broken to pieces on the hard flags 
beneath it, and in the wreckage of the 
home lay the beautiful little mother- 
bird, her jockey-cap bespattered with 
blood, her head twisted far to one 
side. Efforts to revive her proved 
useless: her neck had been broken in 
the fall. Another nest fell from be- 
neath the very peak of our high- 
pitched roof. There was a warning 
cry, a frightened answer, then a thud. 
The home was destroyed, but its oc- 
cupants were safe. 


“My dearie, Spring is here! My 
dearie, Spring is here!” I hear the 
proclamation even through the win- 
dow-glass. The Lark on the fence- 
post is making the announcement. Yet 
down by the barn another Lark is 
singing—from the very top of the 
Cottonwood tree, I know, though I 
cannot see him—and his song resem- 
bles no more the song of the first 
Lark than “Home Sweet Home” re- 
sembles “Yankee Doodle.” “Tee-hee, 
territory, territory” he whistles over 
and over again. Queer how the songs 
of the Meadowlarks vary! We have 
one other bird with us who very dis- 
tinctly whistles: “Meadow, meadow, 
meadow Pontiac,” while the song of 
a fourth one we never have been able 
to translate into our language. 


| 8 phat} by the barn I notice a com- 
motion among the two score or 
more Swallows that have nested un- 
der the eaves. “That pesky Cow- 
bird,” I mentaliy conclude, for on sev- 
eral occasions I have noticed one cre- 
ating all sorts of a disturbance in the 
Swallow colony, at length being driven 
off by the whole neighborhood, banded 
together for mutual protection. 
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I am, however, mistaken. This time 
it is not the Cowbird. Instead I see 
a bird that displays much white, fly- 
ing among the excited Swallows. 
White! I try to recall what bird has 
a preponderance of white feathers. It 
can’t be a Magpie: it flies too swiftly, 
its tail is not long, and it has much, 
much more white on it. Perhaps it 
is a white Blackbird, or— 

The bird alights on the ridgepolé of 
the barn at the east end where he can 
lean over and frighten the Swallows 
beneath him. He cants his head to one 
side in an amused, teasing sort of way, 
exactly as Lewis’ Woodpecker does 
when bent on annoying the Flickers, 
and, as he does, the morning sun re- 
veals the fact that the head is 
drenched in crimson. Ah, welcome 
again, Mr. Red-Headed Woodpecker! 
This is the first time we have seen you 
since we cut down your favorite dead 
tree, a year and a half ago. 


La birds flit among the leaves. 
Sometimes there are Gold-finches, 
and once I saw an Audubon’s Warbler, 
but always there is “my little Yel- 
low Warbler.” I hear its voice dis- 
tinctly, but only after much diligent 
search am I able to trace its fitful 
darts through the new-green foliage. 
A tiny bit of a brown Wren hops along 
the fence-wire, bursting into song all 
along the way. Cheeriest of all our 
little feathered creatures! One morn- 
ing when the skies seemed to have 
opened, such torrents of water came 
down, all other birds had sought shel- 
ter, but this same little Wren was 
investigating the bark of the nearest 
tree, leaving it every few seconds to 
fly to the fence-wire and deliver him- 
self of the gladness that welled up in 
his heart, in spite of the rain and the 


_ suniess sky. 


Soon the affairs of birdland will 
take on a more serious aspect. There 
will be baby birds on every side—baby 
Swallows in their mud-home, baby 
Flickers in the hollow-tree, baby 
Robins in any one of several nests 
firmly placed in crotches of the trees, 
baby Warblers in their downy Cotton- 
wood cup, and baby Larks hidden in 
the deep grass. There will be no rest 
for the parent birds: food will have 
to be carried, carried, carried to fill 
the ever-hungry mouths. 


A moist little hand tugs at my hair: 
the baby in my arms protests loudly 
over the long delay. Enough of birds 
and birdland for the present. I have 
a hungry little mouth of my own 
clamoring for food! 


Description of Thrushes 


I wish to call attention to an error 
in the June 1923 FLOWER GROWER, 
page 204, first column. A Wilson’s 
Thrush is described as having a very 
reddish tail. This is the field mark 
of the Hermit Thrush—the head, back 
and tail of the Wilsen’s Thrush (or 
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Veerie) being uniformly reddish 
brown. The Wood Thrush is idon- 
tified by his red-brown head. The 


Olive-backed and Gray-Cheeked are ~ 


alike except that one has a gray cheek 
as the name indicates, and the other 
buff. These are the five Thrushes 
most easily confused. 

The Bluebird and Robin, which are 
also Thrushes are known to every 
school boy and girl nowadays. The 
Golden crowned Thrush, or Oven bird, 
isn’t a Thrush but a Warbler. 

That in a nutshell is the lesson on 
Thrushes given by the late Professor 
I. N. Mitchell of the Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A peculiarity of the Hermit Thrush 
is that upon alighting he slowly raises 
and lowers his red tail, (which I call 
the pump handle act), and no other 
Thrush does this. 


CAROLINE Y. HILL 


The Whippoorwill 
By Mrs. M. E. S. CHARLES 

When daylight begins to grow dim 
in the forest isles and the Thrushes 
chant their vesper songs as the day 
is fast changing into the mystery of 
a June night, it is time to listen for 
the weird, flute-like notes of the Whip- 
poorwill. I have said “listen” ad- 
visedly, for if you search for him you 
will not find him. If you see him it 
will be an accident. He is seldom 
seen but often heard. 

This bird of nocturnal habits is 
provided by nature with plumage of 
protective coloring, and as he elects 
to live in deep solitary woods, most 
people are more familiar with the 
bird’s call than with the bird itself. 
It prefers the rocky, shadowy woods, 
where these birds make no nest, but 
place their two creamy white eggs 
which are speckled with dark brown 
and olive, in a little depression in the 
ground among the fallen leaves, usu- 
ally under the low spreading branches 
of some tree. When brooding, from 
the middle of June till the first of 
July, the Whippoorwill will permit one 
to come very near before leaving the 
nest. The only Whippoorwill I ever 
saw, I came across while looking for 
the Moccasin Flower and came very 
near stepping on the nest when the 
bird flew to a near-by bush and 
alighted lengthwise on a limb, as is 
their habit. They are devoted to their 
young, and if disturbed they will re- 
move them to a place of safety in the 
same manner that a cat moves her 
kittens. 

Persons often confuse the Whip- 
poorwill and the Nighthawk. They 
look much alike, hence to a casual ob- 
server they seem to be the same. But 
the Nighthawk flies earlier in the eve- 
ning and on cloudy days and is fre- 
quently seen. The Whippoorwill flies 
later in the evening and earlier in the 
morning. The one supplements the 
other in the useful work of destroying 
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harmful moths and insects that fly 
after the daylight birds have quit 
feeding. Both birds sleep in the day- 
time stretched lengthwise on the 
branch of a tree or on the ledge of 
a rock, where their protective coloring 
causes them to look like a patch of 
Lichens or an enlargement of the 
limb or rock and are thus overlooked. 

The Whippoorwill is widely distrib- 
uted, its range being from Guate- 
mala and the West Indies north to 
Nova Scotia, and west to North Da- 
kota, Kansas and Texas. They come 
to us the last of April and return the 
last of August. This bird is about 
the size of the Robin but appears 
larger because of its long wings. Its 
large mouth is fringed with numerous 
hairs or bristles which aid in pro- 
curing food which is always taken on 
the wing. 

Because of its nocturnal habits, the 
Whippoorwill has gained a reputation 
for occult power among superstitious 
people, and leads them to avoid the 
places it selects for its home. But it 
is one of the least harnu.ful as well as 
the most useful night prowlers we 
have, relieving us of immense num- 
bers of harmful insects. There is a 
tradition that frost never comes after 
the Whippoorwill’s call is heard in 
the Spring and that it leaves before 
frost comes in the Fall. 


How Japanese Dwarf 
Trees are Produced 


The custom of dwarf trees has be- 
come an established one in Japan, some 
of these trees attaining the age of two 
hundred years. The whole system of 
culture of these tiny trees may be 
summed up as the reversal of nature’s 
method. It really consists not in the 
survival of the.fittest, but rather in the 
survival of the unfittest, so to speak. 
A poor, weak seed is usually chosen and 
planted. As soon as it has attained 
some growth, the leading shoot is 
trimmed off. The little plant then grows 
two other shoots, and these are care- 
fully watched. When one shoot exhibits 
a strength that is vitally greater than 
its fellow, it is at once cut off and the 
weaker shoot left untouched in order to 
form the future dwarf tree’s main stem 
or trunk. This system of trimming and 
cutting is followed punctiliously. Water 
is seldom used—only in such small quan- 
tities as to keep the little plant actually 
alive. The tree is kept in a pot too 
small for its full development and the 
roots are constantly pruned. The shoots 
are carefully trained and bent to follow 
the growth of a large tree. 

When such a tree has been growing for 
about five years, it can be left to take 
care of itself, since it has become accus- 
tomed through its training to follow the 
rigid course laid out for it, and can then 
be trusted not to strike out again in the 
pursuit of its natural size and vigor. 
In this manner magnificent specimens 
of dwarf trees are produced which com- 
pare favorably with anything found 
among their big brothers in the un- 
trained forests of Japan. 

—Scientific American 
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“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


~ 





Seed-Time and Harvest in 
the Garden of Humanity 


AT wonderful possibilities are wrapped up in the 

W tiniest seed! The power to reproduce its kind, 

and the certainty that it will so do, gives the seed- 

sower the faith, courage, and inspiration for his work: 

For, if, after all the toil and care necessary to fit our soil 

for the seed-sowing, we were obliged to remain in doubt 

as to what the resulting harvest would be, how few would 
have the courage to undertake the work. 


This is no chance world, but a world governed by un- 
changeable laws, and of one of these laws, “Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap,” is but a brief ex- 
pression. Hence we see the necessity of choosing good 
seed. No man would willingly sow his garden or field 
with seeds of thistle, nettle or any other objectionable 
weeds; and the careful gardener shows his wisdom by 
buying dependable seeds, even though they cost more. 
If poor seeds are sown the loss of the crop is not all,— 
the ground is rendered foul and comparatively valueless 
for future crops—at least entailing much hard labor that 
would have been avoided. 

Seeds from inferior plants will produce inferior plants. 
No seed will improve itself, or bring forth anything 
better than its own ancestry produced. While having 
power to bring forth its kind, it has no power to im- 
prove its kind; and if by careful selection and breeding 
a finer and better strain is produced, yet neglect to se- 
lect the best will, by the law of atavism, cause its progeny 
to revert to its primitive character. 

Even with good seed the preparation of the soil has 
much to do with the quality of the resulting crop. None 
but a foolish man would think of scattering good seed on 
barren rocks, or in fields already covered with rank weeds, 
and expect a good harvest, merely because of the quality 
of the seed. The wise man carefully prepares his soil, 
eradicates as many of the wild seeds as possible, and 
after the young plants of his sowing appear, he is still 
watchful lest seeds that were left in the soil spring up 
and choke out the life of his chosen seedlings. 
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“[ HERE is another form of gardening wherein too often 
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the fertile soil is left to gather any soft of seed that 
may by chance find lodgement there,—the heart-gardens 
of our children. 

If it shows a lack of wisdom in the gardener te neglect 
the preparation of the soil, or the wise selection of seed, 
there is a much greater lack of wisdom shown: in the 
neglect of these precious heart-gardens, given in trust 
to parents for the cultivation therein of such seeds as will 
bring forth rich flowers and fruitage of character and 
life. 

Look out over the field of humanity today, we see much 
of the result of this laxity of seed-sowing and cultivation 
in these gardens of the heart and mind. Wherein should 
be grown only such things as would make their characters 
beautiful and useful, we find the opposite. And too often 
such noxious weeds as selfishness, vanity, irreverence for 
sacred things, disregard for law and order, and disrespect 
for parents, are found even in the child; and in the 
youths, a mad desire fer pleasure, so-called, of any sort. 
The noble ambitions that should inspire them to noble 
deeds, are lacking; all they ask of life is “a good time.” 
So all the desires and appetites must be indulged, and 
any restriction of these rouses rebellion in their minds, 
and they become vociferous in their demand for “personal 
liberty.” 

Some-of the seed sowing that brings this result is al- 
lowing young children to indulge, without restriction, in 
their love for candies and daintiés of al! kinds. Self- 
control in things of appetite is seldom taught, and self- 
indulgence is a weed that has crowded out the more de- 
sirable plants in many a heart garden. 


‘THIS sowing of wrong seed begins in the earliest days 

of childhood. The child learns if he cries for any- 
thing long enough, he will get it, and as he grows older 
he has only to resort to stamping and screaming to obtain 
his desire. His appetites and wishes must be attended 
to lest he create a scene. 


There are many kinds of evil seeds that are thought- 
lessly sown by well-meaning parents. Words are seeds, 
and these seeds are not always carefully selected. “Don’t let 
me hear you use that word again, if you do I will punish 
you,” says the mother; and the seed sown in that speech 
brings forth its fruit. The child does not let. his mother 
hear him, but he still uses the word when out of her 
hearing. 

And often the father says: “Don’t let me catch you at 
that again;” without giving any reason, or saying one 
word as to the wrongfulness of the act. So the seed of 
deceit is often sown in the young heart. They will in- 
dulge in the forbidden thing, whatever it may be, but 
will be careful not to let father “catch him at it.” 


Said a father to his son: “Don’t you ever behave again, 
when we have company, as you did today, or I will cer- 
tainly thrash you. I was ashamed of you.” Yet the boy 
was only behaving in his everyday manner. So he decides 
in his young mind that he must behave differently when 
there is company. He has received his first lesson in 
hypocrisy and insincerity. As he grows older, he may 
from policy learn to control himself, putting on an outward 
cloak of decency, when in company, but the seeds thus sown 
in his young life will bring forth bitter fruit in after - 
years, in his home life if nowhere else; for words though 
idly spoken, are not idle themselves, but will bring forth 
fruit of their own kind. 


“T think,” said a dear old lady, “that the greatest 
thing a young man can possess is good manners. Give 
a@ young man good manners, and he can make his way 
anywhere,” “To have good manners,” I replied, “is cer- 
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tainly a desirable asset, but often the vilest man may have 
fine manners. Too often they are only a thin veneer, and 
a veneer that will soon wear off, exposing the real char- 
acter beneath. I would rather a son of mine had rough, 
uncouth manners, with good morals and lofty principles, 
than to have the most elegant manners, and be lacking 
the more desirable qualities. For, in my judgment 


“Mind and morals, in nature’s plan, 
Are the genuine test of a gentle man.” 


| the city where the policeman is held up, as a sort of 
“bogie-man,” to frighten children into obedience, I have 
often heard parents say: “You must not let the cop catch 
you fighting, or throwing stones,” or whatever else the 
children may be doing that is under the police taboo. So 
the boys resort to back alleys, old deserted houses, or any 
place not likely to be frequented by the police. Here they 
may fight, smoke cigarettes, or do anything they choose 
without fear of molestation. Such resorts are veritable 
kindergartens of evil, and alas! there are always plenty 
of those who are efficient teachers in these schools. The 
older boys will bring a pack of cards and its usual com- 
panion, the whiskey bottle, and the younger ones are soon 
initiated into the society of gamblers, and drunkards, 
ere their parents are aware of it. Here too, they often 
learn their first lessons of obscenity and impurity, and 
evil seeds of all sorts are sown that will surely bring forth 
a harvest of sorrow, shame, and death, unless early up- 
rooted. 


In too many homes the children of today are really 
incipient anarchists; unshaven youths ‘are clamoring for 
“personal liberty” and berating the government while they 
know nothing of its principles or purposes. Graduates 
from the schools of the back alleys and street corners, and 
other objectionable resorts, they are loud in their con- 
demnation of any law that interferes with the indulgence 
of their desires and appetites. And from this class comes 
the great army of bootleggers, moonshiners and law- 
breakers of all sorts. I am not naturally pessimistic but 
I cannot but see that the trend of the times is toward 
anarchy and away from stable government. 


MAY parents think their children will outgrow all 

their evil propensities. “He is only a little boy,” is 
the excuse the too indulgent parent often makes for the 
boy’s wrong-doing. “He will outgrow all these things”; 
forgetting that “the boy is father of the man,” and also 
that “just as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 


Parents relegate the training of their children, mor- 
ally and spiritually to the church and Sunday school, as 
they have their mental training to the public schools. 
They feel if their children can join the church at an early 
age they are safe. But neither the church nor the Sunday 
school can take the place of the parental teaching and ex- 
ample. They are only supplementary helps. A very young 
child may learn the Golden Rule, but it requires its mean- 
ing exemplified in the home life and teaching, before it 
will take root in his own life. In a letter sent out by the 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Oregon he 
says: 

“The young people of today are exactly what we have 
made them. Too frequently parents have * * * * * prac- 
tically abdicated their position of direction and leadership.” 

This is too true, and what is the cause? Is it not be- 
cause the so-called pleasures of the world, their fancied 
duties to society, and the call of ambitions of one sort or 
another, have drawn them away from their one God-given 
duty—the training of their children? 


;pDUCATION in our schools seems to mean to teachers 
and pupils merely cramming the mind full of facts 
without regard to whether the child can even utilize the 
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facts or not,—the sole object being to acquire a good per- 
centage on the examination papers. Too often the pupil’s 
knowledge is much like Polly Parrot’s, a mere repetition 
of things heard, with no knowledge of their meaning. 


Neither in homes nor in schools are the real funda- 
mentals of life taught as they should be. Is not this 
because there has been such a shifting of values in the 
minds of both parents and teachers? From putting em- 
phasis on the noble and true, they have rather placed it 
on wealth, ease, and pleasure; and today the youths of this 
generation are developing characters from seed sown in 
the preceding one, that are lacking in the fundamentals 
that should make up the strong, dependable manhood and 
womanhood of a great republic.—fundamentals on which 
our nation and civilization must rest if it hopes to be the 
light bearer to the world. 

These fundamentals are not built up by the mere mem- 
orizing of facts. The vital truths hidden in the facts 
should be brought out and sown as good seeds in the 
pupils’ minds. 


‘Yruthfulness and honor in all things; respect for law 
and order and for the feelings of others; and purity of 
thought, word and deed, that springs from true self re- 
spect, are of more value to our civilization than the knowl- 
edge of many languages, or the exact geological data of the 
formation of the earth. 


Arnold, in his Light of Asia, says: 
“See yonder field! The sesame 
Was sesame; the corn was corn. 


The silence and the darkness knew, 
So is a man’s fate born.” 


And a man’s character determines his fate more than 
people care to think. The fate of nations too, is thus de- 
termined, by the character of its people. What shall the 


harvest be? 
ALICE R. Corson 





True Nature Stories Versus “Nature Faking” 


A$ Lighty suggests in his bird article this month, there 
is no doubt but that some of the popular nature writers 
have been guilty of stretching their imagination to make 
out a good story, whether it fits closely with facts or not. 
Such writing has aptly been called “nature faking.” But 
I hasten to deny that any considerable proportion of our 
well known nature writers are guilty of such a charge. 
For the most part they confine themselves strictly to the 
facts as they have seen them. But numerous cases are in 
evidence where observations have been imperfect and de- 
ductions made which were not in keeping with the real 
facts. 

It is easy for any writer, when discussing a subject, 
to fall into the error of assuming a knowledge which he 
really does not possess. It is all right enough to draw 
heavily on imagination when writing fiction, but when 
writing about nature subjects it is not merely wrong, 
but slanderous; and those who write about birds or ani- 
mals or nature subjects should be very cautious in their 
statements. Facts should be carefully stated and details 
given. It will not do to form a theory based on small ex- 
perience, and with that theory as a basis, elaborate on 
it to suit the particular story that may be under dis- 
cussion. Young writers especially are often guilty of 
thinking they know more than they really do. As we 
get older, experience teaches caution, and the use of care- 
ful statements of fact rather than expressions of general- 


ity. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Luther Burbank 


The best known plant breeder in the world needs no 
introduction to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, but we 
are pleased to be able to show how Luther Burbank ap- 
pears today, and the photograph below is his very latest, 
made on June 5, last. 

The work of Luther Burbank in horticulture has been 
commended and spoken of so many times that it seems 
futile to try to add anything to what has already been 
said. His originations are well known and his contribu- 
tions to horticulture, both from a breeding standpcint 
and from a literary standpoint, are numerous and of high 








LUTHER BURBANK 


merit. We will let Prof. Vernon L. Kellogg, of Stanford 
University, tell about Burbank in a description of a visit 
which he made to Burbank’s Gardens. Prof. Kellogg 
writes, in part, as follows: 


BURBANK’S GARDENS 


The most interesting specimen in Burbank’s gar- 
dens is Luther Burbank himself. He is a specimen 
—to look at him impersonally, analytically, scieutific- 
ally—of that inexplicable but fortunately real and 
though rare, at least occasional, human type called 
genius. For Burbank truly has that vision, and that 
impulse to work out his vision into concret2 terms, 
that characterizes genius. He is possessed of the cre- 
ative spirit. “Burbank’s New Creations in Ficwers 
and Fruits,” as the title-page of his old-time fascinat- 
ing, thin annual catalogue runs, are the poems, paint- 
ings and songs of a r.aturalist-genius. 

But one does not usually look at Burbank im- 
personally; he is not a specimen to those who know 
him, but a most lovable, sensitive, sweet-voiced, shy, 
twinkling-eyed human soul and body, whose sim- 
plicity both reveals and conceals the dreaming and 
capacity of the man. 

He had developed the Burbank Potato from a few 
seeds found in a seed boll of the Early Rose before 
he came to California. This was in 1873, only twenty- 
four years after his birth in Lancaster, Worcester 
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County, Massachusetts. He came to California in 
1875, settling at Santa Rosa, Sonoma County. Here 
he has since resided and carried on his work. To his 
Santa Rosa garden he added, in later years, another 
one at Sebastopol, a few miles west. In these two he 
has done all his wonder work. It is a work familiar, 
in general terms, at least, to all the world. He is 
certainly the best known plant-breeder living. 

The gardens themselves are not show gardens. 
Indeed they are, as they ought to be, and even must 
be, if the master gardener is to continue te do work 
in them, difficult places to see at all. Would-be 
visitors should inform themselves of the strict rules 
guarding entrance to them before skipping blithely 
to Santa Rosa “to see Burbenk and his gardens.” 

They are not formal gardens, not landscape gar- 
dens. Just gardens to work in, laid out for con- 
venience and efficiency of work, changing their as- 
pect from week to week as this or that experiment 
is begun, is fully under way, or is completed. The 
few saved seedlings or grafts or fully grown plants 
or trees, the “new creations,” make no very great 
show. The huge bonfires of the rejected make a 
bigger sight. Burbank’s catalogue for 1894 repro- 
duces a photograph of a “sample pile of brush, 
ready to burn, 12 ft. wide, 14 ft. high, and 22 ft. 
long, containing 65,000 two- and three-year-old seed- 
ling berry bushes (40,000 blackberry-raspberry hy- 
brids. and 25,000 Shaffer-Gregg hybrids), all dug up 
with their crop of ripening berries. Of the 40,- 
000 blackberry and raspberry hybrids of this kind 
‘Phenomenal’ is the only one now in existence. From 
the other 25,000 hybrids, two dozen bushes were re- 
served for further trial.” 

But as little showy as these gardens are, compared 
with others, the more intensely fascinating are their 
contents. Here a strongly growing plum tree bear- 
ing six hundred varying seedling grafts! There a 
small close patch of Shirley Poppies, each flower show- 
ing more or less blue in its color tone. They are the 
results of an earlier growing of 200,000 seedlings 
of the common crimson field Poppy of Europe. 
Among them Burbank found one showing faintest 
trace of sky blue—and these are the descendants, 
after several generations, each one re-selected for 
blue, of this solitary ancestral variant. Here is a | 
great Walnut tree, child of the crossing of a Black 
Walnut and a California Walnut, and growing at the 
rate of twice that of the combined growth of both 
parents. Here is a Calla Lily with a fragrance sug- 
gesting that of Violets or Water Lilies. It is an 
established “creation” now, but traces its pedigree 
back but a few years to the common odorless Little 
Gem Calla. A curiosity, although not a stable crea- 
tion yet, and perhaps never to become one, is the 
odd fruit called Plum-cot, produced on trees that 
have a Plum on one side and an Apricot on the other 
for parents. Burbank’s work with Plums has been 
especially extensive—even more extensive than his 
twenty-five years constant experimenting with ber- 
ries—and he has produced a long list of new vari- 
eties, among them most of the standard shipping 
varieties now grown in California. Much of his 
results have come from a few grains of pollen from 
the Chinese Simoni Plum, a Plum that produces al- 
most no pollen. But the few grains that Burbank 
has been able to obtain enabled him to revolutionize 
the whole Plum shipping industry. An odd result 
of using the bitter Simoni in a crossing with Dela- 
ware, itself a Simoni hybrid, is the Bartlett Plum, 
with almost the exact fragrance and flavor of a 
Bartlett Pear. 

This brief account of the Burbank gardens can, 
of course, enter on no cataloguing of the things 
that are in them. They are many and they are 
amazing. But this must be said: They are things 
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produced by no wizard; that is, by no black art, nor 
any other art save that of a gifted, self-educated, 
utterly devoted and patient and industrious man. 
Any credit for these beautiful and beneficent things 
that is not Burbank’s is Nature’s. For “Burbank’s 
ways are Nature’s ways.” His whole life has been 
given to the study of how Nature does things, and 
his greatest service is, after all, that he has shown 
what can be achieved by man through a deeper 
knowledge of Nature. 
VERNON L. KELLOGG 





Mr. Burbank’s Jubilee 


Under the above title The New York Times, in an un- 
signed editorial article, tells about Mr. Burbank’s work 
and the principles of life which actuate him in a per- 
formance of his duty, as he sees it. Burbank has not only 
accomplished much as a horticulturist, but by precept and 
example he has done much to establish a higher moral 
standard of ethics. The editorial is as follows: 
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tified his name with a volume and variety of produc- 
tions that have vastly enriched the world. 

It is worth while to note the judgments of Luther 
Burbank as they relate not only to the products of 
his garden, but to the character and welfare of his 
fellow-men. He has recorded the fact that in his work, 
employing at all times many assistants, he has never 
been able to make use of a college graduate. Those 
who aid him must come with minds receptive rather 
than with minds schooled. They must bring sympa- 
thetic, as distinct from reluctant or doubting hands. 
He is a firm believer in evolution. He agrees with 
Lamarck that acquired characteristics are or may be 
transmittable by heredity. In his view, acquired char- 
acteristics may not appear for generations, but inhere 
in the strain as a potency, to assert itself at some re- 
mote time under the stimulus of favoring environ- 
ment. 

We are a people of blended races, and we tend to 
a further mixing of stocks. If this could be rightly 
directed, it might, in Mr. Burbank’s view, be rich in 





California has just been celebrating the jubilee of 
its most famous citizen, Luther Burbank. He is a 
living refutation of the saying that a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country. For forty- 
seven years of his active life—he is 74—Mr. Burbank 
has lived and worked in the little town of Santa Rosa; 
and, as in the case of Emerson’s mousetrap maker,* 
the world has made a path to his door. 

Luther Burbank comes of the old American stock. 
He was born in Massachusetts and bred under Puritan 
domestic standards, supplemented by the disciplinary 
conditions of New England farm life. In early child- 
hood he exhibited the qualities of insight, diligence 
and thrift that have contributed so largely to his later 
achievements. Prior to his trek to the Pacific Coast, 
he developed the Potato that bears his name and which 
has been appraised as a contributor to the food values 
of the world in the sum of at least $150,900,000. Bur- 
bank sold it for $150.. The Burbank Potato was the 
forerunner of a list of “creations” whose names alone 
fill a bulky catalogue. New, better and more prolific 
varieties of grains and fruits have come in continuous 
procession from his experimental grounds. And 
not staples alone, for this creative Yankee is a lover of 
beauty, and in his search for it he has brought into 
being unnumbered new and improved flowers. To the 
love of beauty he has added a grace of humor, and 
his developments under this head include a white 
Blackberry, a red Eschscholtzia (California Poppy), 
with many other transformations more or less anom- 
alous or whimsical. But in the main Burbank’s cre- 
ations have been of a substantial sort and have gone 
to the practical purpose of giving to mankind that 
which enters into his daily life and is responsive to 
its material needs. 

He rejects the suggestion that names him as a 
creator of things. In his own phrase, he is a trainer 
of plants; and in this work his basic talent is that of 
discriminating vision. Show him a bed of a thousand 
field Daisies, and in five minutes his eye will dis- 


cover any one of the thousand that notably departs . 


from the common standard. To this faculty he adds 
industry and patience under the guidance of almost 
uncanny intelligence. Nothing that relates to the 
forms or habits of plant life is too great or too small 
for his attention. No mother ever observed the moods 
of her baby— its sleepings, its wakings, its breathings, 
its every movement—with a more tender solicitude 
than that given by Mr. Burbank to the nurslings of 
his garden. From this intimate attention, this un- 
wearying care, have come the things that have iden- 





*Emerson never said it. It was Elbert Hubbard. 
fictitious credit, perhaps to add weight to his clever sayi: 


(The Editor) 


Hubbard gave Emerson 
ing. 


results, but we have need to protect our country 
against dangers inherent in unregulated hybridiza- 
tion. Burbank’s work through a species of birth con- 
trol as applied to plant life is producing a plant aris- 
tocracy. Upon reasonings of analogy, Burbank does 
not believe in pure democracy. There are men quali- 
fied to lead, others fit only to be ruled. Nature will 
not have uniformity, will not have equality. Socialism 
is a delusion. As to religion, Burbank holds to the 
idea of a personal God. He believes that there is in 
nature that which expresses itself in natural law and 
the properties of matter—“the facets of the crystal 
and the hues of the Peony.” Man’s need for a social 
ideal, a principle of ethics, is fixed in Burbank’s 
philosophy of life. He finds it in work and in the 
spirit of helpfulness. 





Too Many New Varieties 


OM time to time THE FLOWER GROWER has called at- 

tention to the fact that there were too many new seed- 

lings or new varieties of flowers being introduced and 
this suggestion has attracted the attention of the State 
Horticultural Societies of Pennsylvania, New York and 
Massachusetts. Last winter Committees were appointed 
from these organizations and a meeting was arranged in 
New York City on March 15. A resolution was adopted, as 
mentioned in our “Notes and News of the Societies” De- 
partment this month. 

While it is difficult to say just what to do, other than 
call this matter to the attention of the general gardening 
public, it may be suggested that organizations of national 
scope, like the American Iris Society, the American Rose 
Society, and the American Gladiolus Society, and others, 
may accomplish much good by organizing closely for the 
purpose of limiting the introduction of new varieties. 
This may be done not only by calling attention to it from 
time to time, so that new breeders will not jose sight 
of the fact that they should not waste their time, and 
the time of other growers, in introducing varieties which 
have not been fully tested: But it is also possible to still 
further promote the good work by refusing recognition, 
to the extent of denying membership, to plant breeders 
who will not submit to the rules of the organization, which 
may be established to control the naming and introducing 
of new plants. In short, members ought to rigidly adhere 
to rules which are adopted and the organizations should 
be strong enough to make it practically necessary that 
any hybridizer, wishing to introduce a new variety, should 
become a member in good standing. 


io this connection it may be further suggested that there 
are too many societies having a loose organization to the 
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extent that no attempt is made to control the general 
policy of members, and some societies even do not offer 
suggestions as to proper conduct of members when it comes 
to their relation with the introducing of_new varieties 
and other things of equal import. A society of National 
scope should be of sufficient strength so that its members 
will look up to it for guidance and assistance, and not 
merely a reflection of what has already been done. To 
attain such a high standard means men in control who 
are not only public spirited, but they must have business 
experience and much executive ability. It is easier to offer 
suggestions than it is to actually do things, but there is 
no doubt about the fact that too many organizations are 
conducted in a very loose and unbusinesslike way and have 
no real purpose as a reason for existence. Lack of leader- 
ship is, for the most part, responsible for this and many 
men who might be leaders in their particular field do not be- 
come such because they perhaps feel that they cannot give 
sufficient time from their own private affairs to the busi- 
ness of the society. A few men of outstanding merit as 
leaders could do much to purify the atmosphere of horti- 
culture in connection with some other abuses which are 
well known, and but little talked about. 


MADISON COOPER 


~ 


Mrs. Corson’s article “Seed Time and Harvest in the 
Garden of Humanity” ought to be interesting to all par- 
ents, and although not a floral subject, flower lovers are 
as much interested in our future citizens as in any other 
subject. Therefore, no apology is needed for the use 
of this excellent article. 

Mrs. Corson speaks from a lifetime of well balanced 
experience, and what she has to say is, therefore, author- 
itative. It is a fact that the young are not taught 
as they should be taught. The great moral influence of 
the American home is, without question, deteriorating. 
Anything which will result in an uplift along this line is 
surely for the good. Many people pay little or no at- 
tention to the teaching of children, assuming that this is 
taken care of by the public schools. It is, in most cases, 
taken care of in a very imperfect and superficial way, and 
the true underlying laws of life are not even hinted at. 
The necessity, honor and purifying influence of !abor is 
never spoken of. Most instruction in schools does not 
consider the fundamentals of human existence on earih, 
but only the artificialities. These things must be changed 
if our institutions are to make progress and our ideals 
continue to improve. : 








The Marshes 


From quicksand marsh, 
Which skirts the lower trail, 

A bell-like trilling chorus 
Greets the night; 

And sometimes when I walk, 
Uncertain of the way,— 
Confused by serenade,— 

I flash a light 
And path is clear 
And all is still. 


As happens 
When I wander in the maze 
Of Life’s corficting aims 
And siren ca’is. 

Truth sheds its light 
And path is clear 
And all is stili. 


OscaR E. JENSEN 


due Fuower Grower 
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A Garden Makes a Home 


GAs both vegetable and flower, is 
rapidly coming to occupy a more important 

place in our American life. The war taught 

many thousands of people the pleasure and 

profit to be derived from the garden plot. We 

do not believe that gardening suffered a serious 

slump last year. We must remember that dur- 

ing the war and the period immediately fol- 

lowing conditions were most abnormal. Many 

people planted gardens at that time that never 

did before and never will again. The small 

home owner with a back-yard plot and the 

farmer with his kitchen garden are the ones 

that buy the bulk of the vegetable and flower 

seeds. These gardeners are showing more in- 

terest in gardening this year than ever before, 

with the exception of the war years. We pre- 

dict that this interest will increase until the 

phrase used by the National Garden Bureau, 

“What Is Home Without a Garden?” will have 

a greater and more significant meaning. 

—Tie Seed World 
The Seed World has made it quite clear that a gar- 

den is a part of a home, but why not make it still stronger 
and say that no home is a real home without a garden? 
And go still further and say that any person who does 
not know the pleasures of gardening, leads an unbalanced 
and artificial life. ‘This may possibly hit some of our 
city dwellers rather hard, but it is a fact that will be 
realized soener or later. 


Let it not be thought that the details and utilitarian 
features of a garden are the most important. The IN- 
FLUENCE of the garden is the thing which counts. The 
person who does not work with his feet and hands in the 
soil, during at least a portion of the year, does not know 
what real life is; nor does he keep himself in touch with 
the common things of life; so that his judgment on basic 
and important matters cannot be otherwise than biased 
and warped. Perhaps some of my readers will disagree 
with me, but if so let us hear from them. 





The Outlawry of War 


A government document comes to hand under the above 
title. It contains extracts from various speeches which 
have been made before Congress on the subject of pre- 
venting wars; or as it is preferred to express it, to “make 
an outlaw of war.” 

It is all right enough to talk about making an outlaw 
of war; and this country, if any, can afford to be a leader 
in this direction, but ordinary common sense and business 
caution will say that such an effort must be made cau- 
tiously. This country has always maintained a very small 
standing army, and it is only of recent years that our navy 
has been among the leaders; and we led the world in sug- 
gesting the limitation of navies. This is as it should be,— 
we are now big enough and strong enough to lead. 

But, friends, we should not lead in total disarmament 
in the face of present worldwide conditions. We cannot 
convert our neighbors to a peaceful attitude by disarming 
and placing ourselves at their mercy. 

“Be ye, therefore, wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves,” applies very nicely right here. While maintaining 
a military organization and a reasonable navy at the same 
time our attitude should be conciliatory, peceful, broth- 
erly, friendly anu helpful. Our attitude has been neither 
brotherly, friendly nor helpful since the Great War was 
closed. It has been selfish, narrow-minded and self-cen- 
tered. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Gladiolus 





The Gladiolus Test Plot 


EARLY every Gladiolus enthu- 
N siast, whether amateur or com- 

mercial grower, has at some time 
or other had his test plot. The Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society has test plots, 
and we see reports on this or that 
variety, where the data is giveu re- 
garding growth, bloom, increase, etc., 
in considerable detail. The test plot 
is to me the most fascinating part of 
the whole Gladiolus garden, and the 
printed reports of the other fellow’s 
test plot most fascinating reading. 
But do we always arrive at fair and 
just conclusions; and if not, why? 


We read accounts of the fine things 
at the shows and order a few corms; 
we see other good things at other 
shows, and buy a few there; we read 
the advertisements in THE FLOWER 
GROWER and buy some from them; 
and when planting time comes we have 
from one to a dozen or more corms of 
several new varieties for our test plot. 
I seldom buy over a half dozen each, 
but last Spring there were some three 
hundred odd varieties from possibly 
thirty or more growers, from Mass- 
achusetts on the East, to California 
on the West. With corms assembled 


in this way fair conclusions on a one 
year test are impossible. I doubt if 
the second, or even the third year, 
or any number of years with these 
same corms would ever give an en- 
tirely satisfactory test. 


When we get them together for 
planting we have some corms which 
are young, some old, some had been 
forced for exhibition bloom, some 
grown on lean sand, some always 
growr under one kind of climatic con- 
ditions, some under many different 
conditions. And they are from all 
kinds of soil; sandy, clay, loam, etc. 
And while some varieties may accom- 
modate themselves readily to changed 
conditions, others equally desirable, 
might do so with difficulty, and com- 
parisons or conclusions to a varying 
extent unfair. 


R these reasons I believe that 
-any test plot to be of real value 
in determining the relative value and 
desirability of different varieties, 
should be started with cormels, and 
this season I am starting a cormel 
test plot. On account of space I am 
using not to exceed a dozen cormels 
of any variety, and to insure a fair 
start and good first year growth I 
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have started them inside during 
March and early April, and later 


~ transplanted them. I have had rather 


good success doing this, and while 
the cormels from different varieties 
have decidedly different habits in 
germination and growth, I fee! that 
I will be getting this test plot off to 
as fair a start as is possible, and that 
the final conclusions will be of de- 
cided value especially as applied to 
this locality and soil. 

I will use cormels from several vari- 
eties that I am growing now, most of 
them rather new, or above the aver- 
age in some particular respect. I will 
use some of the best of the better 
known varieties for comparison, and 
I have already secured cormels of 
other varieties, either rare or new, 
in fact several of them not yet on the 
market. I am going to enjoy this test 
plot. I never sold a corm in my life, 
but I am as rabid a Gladiolus fan as 
any grower who makes it his life 
work. 

I hope to have representative vari- 
eties from as many hybridizers as 
possible in this test plot and will 
plant some of the Primulinus Hybrids. 

I shall note any observations that 
are of interest to me and if this test 
plot is as successful as I hope it to 
be I will try and make a readable 
summary of these observations for 
the readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


F. H. STEVENS 


Gladiolus Nomenclature 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 


Compiled: by Clark.W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


The Gladiolus check lists of which this is a continua- 





tion or addition, which were compiled by Mr. Brown, and 
which ran through sixteen numbers of THE FLOWER 
Grower, from August 1921 to November 1922, have now 
been published in bound or pamphlet form and are avail- 
able at $1 per copy. They may be had either from Mr. 
Brown or from the publisher of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
The lists which follow are a continuation of the lists 
already published, and it is the purpose of Mr. Brown 
to continue these lists from time to time, as additions and 
corrections are sent him. It is urged that those having 


new varieties for introduction should, before naming, 
refer the matter to Mr. Brown, to surely know whether 
the name proposed has already been used or not. 

And when a variety is once named it should be promptly 
reported to Mr. Brown, so that the lists may be brought 
up to date and kept up to date as new varieties are placed 
on the market. 

This work is of great importance to the Gladiolus 
trade and it is to the interest of all to keep up the work 
and make it as complete as possible. 


MADISON Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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Originator, introducer riginator, introd 
Name or grower first listingit Date Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 

J Bill 1922 Red Loa Luverne Kenderd 1923 Pink 
J. c Rudolph Brown 1923 Pink Lois Brown 1922 Orange (Prim) 
Jessie Nelson Robinson 19¢9 Cream Lord D’ Australie Grullemans 1922 Yellow (Prim) 
Jinny Robinson 1909 Pink Louis XIV Grullemans 1922 Purple (Prim) 
Johan de Wit Krelage 1921 Rose (Prim) Louise Robinson 1906 Pink 
John Dunbar Kunderd 1923 Red Lucia Diener 1922 
John E. Peabody Metzner 1923 Rose-pink Mad. Curie Brown 1921 Old Rose 
Joy Kunderd 1923 Flesh Maderia Bill 1922 Violet-magenta 
J. P. Koen Krelage 1921 Rose (Prim) Mad. Herricl Grullemans 1922 Orange (Prim) 
Juggins Robinson 1906 Pink Mad. Petain Grullemans 1922 Lilac (Prim 
Juliet Robinson 1903 Red Major Trevend Robinson 1905 Pink 
Kathleen Robinson 1904 Rose Robinson 1905 White 
Kenau Hasselaer K 1921 Yellow (Prim) Malvern Robinson 1907 Salmon 
Killara Robinson 1915 Mauve n Robinson 1907 Puce 
King of Buffs Robinson 1911 Marion Washington Kirchhoff 1922 Yellow 
Kiota Robinson 1907 Violet nm Robinson 1905 Rose 
Kirehhoff’s Violet Kirchhoff 1922 Violet Mavis Robinson White 
Kitty Robinson 1908 Flesh Melba Brown 1921 Creamy salmon 
Kokomo 1922 Purple Meling Robinson 1903 Pink 
Kunderd’s Apple Melville Robinson 1903 Puce 

Blossom Kunderd 1923 Pink Merry Widow Robinson 1908 Red 
La Beaute Hopman 1922 White Bill 1922 Creamy white 
Lady Robinson 1914 Lilac Robinson 1905 Claret 
Lady White Umpleby 1923 White (Prim) Minnie Verdon Robinson 1915 Salmon 
Lagunitas Diener 1922 n ‘boo Robinson Ruby 
Lancelot Bill 1922 Pink Mishawaka Kunderd 1923 Yellow (Prim) 
La Paloma Dusinberre 1923 le Miss Allegra Hamilton Kirchhoff 1922 Cream 
Laurens Koster 1921 Yellow (Prim) Modest Maid iil 1922 Pink (Prim) 
Lavender Queen Robinson 1914 Modesty 1923 Cream (Prim) 
Lemon King Bill 1922 Yellow (Prim) Moliere ns 1922 Violet 
L. H. Barth Dusinberre 1923 pi Monona Bill 1922 Flesh 
Liardet Robinson 1917 Rose Moondara Robinson 1913 Mauve 
Lila Robinson 1905 La’ Moonlight Robinson 1907 Cream 
Lilac Glory Kunderd 1923 Lilac-pink Monterey Kirchhoff 1922 Apricot 
Lilac Old Rose Kunderd 1923 Lilac (Prim) Moonbeam Diener 1922 Yellow 
Lilly Robinson 1916 Pink Moonlight Grullemans 1922 Yellow 
Linda Metzner 1923 Cream Moriac Robinson Purple 
Lissa Robinson 1909 Salmon Morning Star Bill 1922 Pink 
Lizzie 1907 H Mr. Henry Bechman Diener 1922 Steel blue 
Growing Snapdragons from Seed _ travel downward the tops become elon- of favourable days. When side shoots 


There is more in raising seedlings than 
dropping seeds in the soil. True, Antir- 
rhinums are among the plants of simple 
requirements, and may be raised from 
seed with very little real difficulty, but 
the summer’s display of bloom is largely 

observance of 


should be sown in time for the produc- 
tion of plants to bloom from July to Oc- 
tober. 

It may be considered superfluous to say 
that the first essential is to procure seed 
of the highest possible quality, but the 
fact that there is, every season, enough 
sale of cheap, nondescript seed to encour- 
age the vendors to continue their business 
in the same groove can only be inter- 
preted as evidence that not everyone 
realizes that only the best should be good 
enough to bother with, and there are few 
plants which show a more marked 
difference between the best and the “rest” 
than is shown in the seed stocks of An- 
tirrhinums. 

The soil in which the seeds are to be 
sown may very easily affect the whole 
career of the plant. Many people make 
a practice of sowing all seeds in sifted 
leaf mould alone. t is not cond -ive 
to success with Antirrhinums. The seed- 
lings grow too rapidly, and too soft at the 
py growth at any 
stage in the developmen. | i 


ted with lengthy spaces between the 
‘oints. What is wanted is a stiff, hard, 
short-jointed growth. 

The seed should be sown thinly. It is 
far better to sow two boxes than to over- 
crowd one. Do not sow deeper below the 
surface than is necessary to hide the seed 
from view. The covering of fine soil 
should only be as thick as the seed itself. 
Do not pat and press the soil over the 
seed. Watering with a fine-rosed can 
will do all the settling required. 

Antirrhinum seed requires but little 
heat. A temperature of fifty degrees to 
fifty-five degrees is better than one over 
sixty degrees, and as soon as the seed- 
lings show green through the soil, place 
the boxes on a shelf near the glass, where 
they will get the benefit of free circula- 
tion of air and plenty of light rather than 
the heat from closely adjacent hot-water 


pipes. 

Do rot let the seedlings get really dry 
or will wither very quickly, but on 
the hand carefully avoid over- 
watering, as sodden soil will cause damp- 
ing off. 

As soon as four leaves are formed the 
seedlings should be pricked off, and in 
performing this task firm the soil at the 
roots. Loose soil is not good for Antir- 
rhinums even in the earliest stages of 


growth. 

For a few days after pricking out it 
is well to keep the plants in a close, but 
not overheated, atmosphere in order that 
there may be no loss of vitality t° 
evaporation of moisture through the 
leaves. As soon as root action has re- 
started, ventilation should be given, cau- 
tiously for a day or two, and thencefor- 
ward freely, except when frosty winds 
prevail. The cooler the young plants are 
kept the sturdier and healthier they are. 

y the time the plants get to a height 
of two inches the points of the shoots 
should be pinched out, unless the aim is 
one big spike of bloom to a 
plant, in which case the plants should Le 
potted, kept near the glass, removing 
the lights entirely during the middle part 


appear they should be pinched out to en- 
courage concentration of strength in the 
central stem. These single-stemmed 
plants must not be allowed to become 
pot-bound before planting out, but when 
planting is done the soil must be firmly 
trodden round the ball of roots. 

The plants that are “pinched” will soon 
throw out side shoots, and, if one aims 
at the highest possible success, the young 
plants should be potted off singly as soon 
as the side shoots have formed a 
couple of pairs of leaves. The advan- 
tage of the potting is that the plants 
will continue to make steady progress, 
and will receive no check when eventu- 
ally planted out. I have had plants 
treated in this way that nave commenced 
to bloom before they have completed five 
months from seed sowing, and from the 
same plants I have had thirteen weeks’ 
unbroken succession of bloom, a result 
that surely well repays the moderate de- 
mands made upon one’s time—A. J. 
Macsetr, (In The Garden, English) 


Our Horticultural Obligation 
to Other Countries 


The American people, at least many 
of them, are inclined to a self satisfied 
attitude, and this is true in horticul- 
ture as of other things. Albert C. 
Burrage, President of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, in an ad- 
dress before that body, points out the 
fact that we are indebted to other 
countries for many of our most beau- 
tiful decorative plants as well as many 
of our most important food plants. 
A list which he quotes is by no means 
complete, but it will serve to draw 
attention to the importance of the 
subject, and the need for careful con- 
sideration when it comes to determin- 
ing the policy of this country in con- 
nection with the importation of new 
plants. 
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Containers for Cut Gladioli 


HE GLADIOLUS is surely hold- 
ing its own in being among, if 
not the most popular of sum- 

mer flowers, and much of its. popular- 
ity is due to its usefulness for cut 
flower purposes. With its greater use, 











sert dishes according to the dessert, 
etc.; but suitable containers for flow- 
ers in various decorations have been 
given little thought. 


HE illustration shows a few con- 
tainers that are inexpensive and 
easily obtained. The two baskets in 


A few containers for simple 
arrangement of cut Gladioli 


has come the desire to learn better 
arrangement of blooms especially 
those that can be easily made up by 
the average amateur in the average 
home of the small village and farm. 

All such homes breathe generous 
country hospitality, and the entertain- 
ment of friends for luncheon, dinner, 
or thé littie informal party in evening, 
are occasions of much pleasure. Of 
course they use flowers, and the Gladi- 
olus for cutting has a place in many 
country gardeus, but how to arrange 
the cut blooms is sometimes quite a 
puzzle. The Mason jar has so long been 
used to display bloom at the County 
Fairs, and even Flower Shows, that 
it is small wonder that it is occasion- 
ally used as a container in the home; 
but it is far from decorative. 

When Mrs. and Miss Hostess enter- 
tain their friends they use suitable 
dishes for their servings: soup dishes 
for soup; salad plates for salads; des- 


the background, are desirable for tall 
strong spikes of the large-flowering 
Gladioli. The one with the tall handle 
has a well fitted inside container for 
water, and is very good for porch use. 
The round basket is equally fine for 
that purpose but is more effective when 
used on a low pedestal. It is very 
attractive when filled with the large 
heavy blooms of Gladiolus Gretchen 
Zang with its beautiful foliage. An 
occasional waved spike enhances its 
beauty. Such a basket requires a 
rather heavy jar for water, a crock 
about six inches high and five and 
one-half across top is about right, and 
when filled makes good ballast. 
“Frogs” are an almost indispensa- 
ble accessory for the container in the 
home arrangement of flowers. The 
amateur is not versed in the mysteri- 
ous uses of pins and wire, but he can 
use “frogs” with much sztisfaction. 
The small one in the illustration has 
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six openings, each of which will hold 
one large spike and a leaf of foliage, 


- or two spikes each of the more slender 


spikes of the Primulinus varieties. 
With that number of spikes that will 
actually stay where you want them, 
the rest comes easy 

The black satin-glass bowl is very 
suitable for Gladioli, and by using a 
small frog such as described, the tips 
of Gladioli may be arranged in a most 
pleasing manner. Low bowls of clear 
white glass, using the small frogs, are 
good containers. 

The new large frog is a wonderful 
help in-holding tall heavy spikes of 
Gladioli for the large arrangement. 
The one shown at the right in the il- 
lustration, is seven and one-half inches 
in diameter, five inches in height and 
weighs nearly five pounds. It is beau- 
tifully cut and has forty-one openings, 
the center one is the only one that is 
perfectly round, and in size large 
enough so that three common size lead 
pencils will slip into it easily. Around 
this central opening, are six openings, 
each of which will hold four lead pen- 
cils. The next row consists of twelve 

mings, each holding seven pencils, 
- af all are so made that the spikes 
slant gracefully, well showing the in- 
dividual blooms. Below the above 
rows of large openings, are two more 
rows of twelve each. These are shal- 
low and principally for the purpose 
of holding foliage or smaller flowers. 

I did not have the courage to bring 
you a photo of my dishpan, but I am 
going to tell you about it for with the 
large frog in center it makes an ideal 
container. This pan of white enamel, 
which was made for the express pur- 
pose of holding dishes while being 
washed, has “Come out of the Kitchen” 





Arrangement of Primulinus Gladi- 
oli and double white Gypsophila 


and graces a low stand in front of the 
window of my living room, where one 
can look into the flowers from above, 
and where the light showing through 
brings out beautiful tints that might 
otherwise remain unnoticed. The pan, 
which has a nice flare, is fifteen inches 


(Continued on page 254) 

















i for the Rock Garden 


HERE are rock gardens where 
the emphasis is laid on the rocks 
and others where easily grown 

low plants may swarm, but the real 
rock garden is a place for precious 
small things, habitants of mountain 
meadows or ledges. They are colorful, 
but often difficult to establish in low- 
lying ground, and their culture is one 
of the most fascinating of hobbies for 
the advanced amateur gardener. That 
many of these tiny jewels may find a 
place within a very limited area, per- 
haps enhances the appeal. 

Success often lies in the proper as- 
sociation of varieties of similar vigor, 
for elsewise only the most rampant 
survive, and particularly is this true 
in regard to the neighboring shrubs 
which add so much of interest to the 
effect. There are fortunately many 
dwarfs, miniaturés in texture, at least, 
of many of our forest trees. There are 
small broad leaved evergreens as well, 
and a lesser number, or rather a less 

- well-known number, of deciduous sub- 
shrubs available. We may send to 
Logan, Walcott, or Lowthorpe nurs- 
eries for the true Alpines; but fortu- 
nately there has been a sufficient de- 
mand for the evergreens for their list- 
ing by many of the general nursery 
firms. 


I think I should head my list with 
Picea Albertiana. Rumor has it that 
it is of forest height, but in the nurs- 
ery it is the smallest of the small, a 
wee pyramid of typical spruce 
shape. At present my foot high speci- 
men is a cushiony soft larch-green, 
and has almost completed its annual 
growth of one inch. Rising from a 
carpet of the flat woolly Thyme and 
the equally low cover of Mazus rugosus 
it is truly tree-like in proportions. 
There are a number of other dwarf 
Spruces but all rather bush-like in 
form, and many with compressed foli- 
age that is unpleasantly abnormal. 
The dwarf firs are very similar for the 
most part, and though Abies Fraseri 
prostrata is a fine green, it is perhaps 
better adapted to a large rockery. 


The weeping Hemlock, Tsuga Sar- 
genti, also attains size, but in poor 
ground the growth is hardly percepti- 
ble and the deep tones are a splendid 
foil for things with the delicacy of the 
Shooting Star. The Pines give us 
no miniatures, but the Arborvitae 
often called Tom Thumb is but six 
inches high and forms a most satis- 
factory series of low mounds. The 
varieties dumosa, pygmea, and min- 
ima, are more broadly conical and at- 
tain a height of perhaps two feet in 
time. Among the Junipers, however 


there are many sprawling dwarfs, 
dense growers like Junipers nemoralis 
globosa and rather ragged things like 
squamata and horizontalis, the Wau- 
kegan Juniper. It is best to select 
these in the nursery as the names and 
forms vary considerably. They are 
for the most part dwarfs in height 
rather than in spread and bluish 
forms are less effective with other 
plants. 


MONG the broad-leaved  ever- 

greens, peat-lovers all, we find 
richer material. There is Daphne 
cneorum with its fragrant pink gar- 
lands; the Sand Myrtle (Leiophllum) 
with ‘tiny leaves, pinkish buds, and 
small foamy flowerets; the Cowberry 
(Vaccinium Vitis-Idaea) equally small, 
but forming a bright green carpet 
studded with red berries at the fruit- 
ing season. The Partridge Berry is 
also in scale, but the Checkerberry 
becomes really too encroaching and the 
various Christmas greens are also 
great runners better suited for the 
wild garden. In more clement climes 
than mine you may try two Chinese 
Honeysuckles, purple fruited dwarfs 
with gleaming foliage. There are 
heaths and heathers also available. 
They vary greatly in color of foliage 
and flower, from the dense green of 
Calluna compacta, to the more feath- 
ery gray green of vulgaris. Where we 
want more gray, the herbs are useful; 
Hyssop and Dwarf Lavender; Laven- 
der Cotton; and even Sage, stay fairly 
well where they are put. But all these 
verge on the more flowerful shrubby 
perennials like hardy Candytuft, and 
the rare Lithospermums and Aethio- 
nemas, and it is not well to omit men- 
tion of the dwarf Rhododerdrons. 
These are larger things but rather 
slow and restrained in growth. Wil- 
soni has pale rose flowers and 
rather dull pointed leaves; myrti- 
folium delicate rose blooms; moupin- 
ense white; while ferrugineum and 
hirsutum, true species of the Alps, 
may vary from white to almost 
scarlet. There is a miniature variety, 
balsaminaeflorum only a few inches 
high, and less hardy varieties like the 
magenta amoena; the redder Hinode- 
giri; and the white or rose colored 
ledifolium; that are not so reliably 
hardy. It is well to remember that 
few of these Ericaeous plants exist in 
a limestone soil. 


N attempting to find low, or above 
all, slow-growing shrubs that are 
not of evergreen nature proves of little 
assistance. Though even the large 
Azaleas may fulfill our needs, of the 
many dwarf species of other things, 
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few have any decorative value. En- 
kianthus with its smooth upright 
growth and drooping bell-shaped flow- 
ers has a great deal of character and 
like Box is often clipt into strange 
forms in its native Japan. 

The Sun-roses form low mounds, Hu- 
gonis and other true Roses have a 
delicacy of foliage and grace of form 
most fitting in the background; and 
there too I like the grace of Lespe- 
deza or Summer Lilac; of Stephanan- 
dra and Box-barberry ; though they are 
far too sturdy for my true Alpines. 
The John’s-worts however do give 
us a few real dwarfs, adpressum and 
calycinum; while even the lowly blue- 
berry has a great charm of detail. 


These are probably but a few of the 
many available restrained shrubs and 
though perhaps few people are now 
interested in miniature plantings, the 
very fact that the handling and ar- 
ranging of small things entails even 
more thought and study than the 
planting of bigger material, suggests 
that the gardener on a small lot will 
give ever increasing attention to what 
we now term rock and alpine gardens. 
In my own garden the larger areas 
are becoming fairly well-established 
and I can now contemplate the intro- 
duction of difficult plants that will de- 
mand much attention considering the 
area they adorn. In fact I am dream- 
ing of making that most subtle of 
gardens, a moraine garden. 


A True Moose Story 


A REMARKABLE story comes to us 
from the lumber region of northern 
Minnesota of a two-year-old cow Moose. 
Covered with ice and mud, she had the 
appearance of having been mired in some 
beaver pond. So common in those parts 
is the sight of a wild Moose, that the 
men paid little attention to her till she 
approached so near them that they no- 
ticed her fatigued condition. The saw 
boss, Pete Dubey, brought hay to feed 
her and soon was able to pet and stroke 
her nose and head. Fearing she might 
be an easy prey for Wolves, he decided 
to try to lead her into a barn. He suc- 
ceeded in placing his arm over her neck, 
and, by holding a wisp of hay a little 
in front of her nose, coaxing her to fol- 
low him to the camp. Here she was soon 
placed in a stall, haltered and blanketed. 
After resting she began to eat the hay 
and grain the men gave her. She was 
let out the next afternoon, when she 
stood among the men, bleating and rub- 
bing her nose against them. When 
Mr. Dubey had fed her all the cookies 
from his jacket pocket, she nosed around 
and tried to get her nose in the pocket. 
Left alone, she returned to the — of 
her own accord. 

That evening the men put her out, but 
she remained near the camp. The fol- 
lowing morning she made herself at home 
around the camp until about ten o’clock, 
when she disappeared in the woods. 

Rev. J. W. Sornberger, the woods 
chaplain who brought this report to the 
Duluth Herald, says that the attitude of 
these men is the same with all wild 
animal life. Whenever a wild beast 
comes to them for succor, it is kindly 
cared for and fed. 
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Gut Fiower Grower 


Month by Month with the Flowers 
July 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“T believe in the living 
friendship given by the 
flowers and the trees; 
Outwardly they die, 
but in the heart they 
live forever.” 


NE of the best hardy plants for 
the cemetery is the Yarrow, with 
its white blossoms gleaming 

above its lacy green leaves. It grows 
easily from seed, blooms all Summer 
and survives dry weather. A compan- 
ion in popularity is the Sweet Alys- 
sum, known everywhere; the many 
dwarf varieties being excellent. for 
ribbon bedding. 


From July till frost the large and 
handsome flowers of the Zinnias, with 
their gorgeous coloring add to the 
beauty of the garden. When trans- 
planted, if each plant is allowed at 
least one foot of space all around, it 
will grow in the shape of a little 
sturdy branched tree. Such a great 
improvement has been made in the 
newer type of Zinnias that they are 
formidable rivals of the Dahlias. 
They make good border plants but 
it is in the massed beds of one solid 
color that they appear to best advan- 
tage. 

The florist has improved our old 
friend the Wandering Jew, or Trade- 
scantia, until there are many varia- 
tions in color running from the dark- 
est red to the clearest lemon. The 
latest variety returns to the original 
plain green color minus stripes, but 
with leaves very much larger in size 
than the old kind. It is one of the 
pi best plants yet found to use in 

hanging basket. Seemingly the 
BE takes greater delight in growing 
in a worn out bucket or kettle than 
it does in the prettiest bought basket. 


July brings the lace like foliage and 
the snow white blossoms of the Wild 
Carrot, or Queen Anne’s Lace, one of 
the “Flowers of the Field,” but the 
rival in beauty of the most priceless 
exotic. It is a member of the Um- 
belliferi and the fairest of the flock. 
Travelers along the dusty highway, 
foot passengers through the clearing, 
and loiterers by the sinuous water- 
ways are met on their road by this 
plant; for the Wild Carrot is a great 


traveller and the open road has for it 


an irresistible lure. 


The three things needing to be done 
in the flower garden this month are 
cultivate, cultivate, and continue to 
cultivate. Cultivation loosens up the 
moisture stored in the soil, and culti- 
vation, which creates a dust mulch, 
is the means of conserving this mois- 


ture; and this is the garden’s greatest 
need in the glowing heat of midsum- 
mer days. One is prone to rest on 
one’s laurels, as it were, after the 
early blooming period is passed; to 
slacken energy and to let the flower 
beds go in the fond belief that, as 
the plants are well started, they will 
grow and bloom anyway because it’s 
their nature. A mistaken idea, as 
anyone discovers who tries the plan; 
its fallacy fully evidenced by the 
stunted plants lacking in bloom and 


-beauty. 


As soon as the Balsam plants have 
bloomed pull them up, except those 
reserved for seed. In their place put 
young plants which have not yet 
reached maturity. If you neglected 
to make a second seed sowing do not 
be discouraged, for in the original 
seed bed you are apt to find young 
sage just right for transplanting. 

Balsams, Lady’s Slippers, or 
Feediceaseate as they are variously 
called, are sturdy little annuals whose 
seed, if given half-decent treatment, 
reward the gardener with quantities 
of camellia like blossoms. If the side 
branches are cut off, leaving only the 
single main stalk, the flowers will be 
larger in size. 


From this until frost the Verbena 
bed will be bright with lovely flowers. 
Those plants are in the class with the 
reliables, sure to do what is expected 
of them. They also belong to the or- 
der of “Cut and Come Again;’’ for, 
the more flowers cut, more flowers 
come. In our grandmother’s garden, 
the Verbenas had a prominent place, 
but somehow the plant dropped out of 
notice—perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say it was out of style. As 
if such a thing as style could rule 
one’s admiration for a _ beautiful 
flower! Recently an effort has been 
made to revive interest in the Ver- 
bena. The florists have made splendid 
improvements over the old-time bluish 
purple type; and the Verbenas of to- 
day are far more beautiful than those 
of long ago. 


A popular favorite of the by-gone 
generation, which is coming again 
into favor, is the Yucca, or Bar Grass, 
as it is sometimes called—a name 
rather descriptive of the sword like 
leaves. It is an ornamental plant 
which seemingly thrives on neglect, 
for travellers about the country often 
see clumps of Yucca growing among 
the weeds, the sole remnant of some 
forgotten flower garden belonging to 
somebody’s happy home. When the 
stately bloom stalks, from five to six 
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feet in height, make their appearance 
loaded with bell-like flowers, is the 


-plant’s period of greatest beauty. 


Single specimens of this trupical ap- 
pearing plant show up weli anywhere 
on the lawn, but are most effective 
when planted on either side of the 
entrance, as was the style of half a 
century or more ago. 


Because we call them weeds we fail 
to appreciate them; but in other lands 
these self-same weeds may be floral 
aristocrats and grown as rare plants. 
Our common road-side Mullein, or 
Velvet Flowers as they are called, is 
an example. Take a plant and analyze 
it—forget that it is called a weed— 
and you will see a stately decorative 
plant, some five feet in height, with 
hairy gray-green foliage and flowers 
of softest yellow. The butterflies 
know the sweetness of its flowers for 
they are ever hovering over the plant. 
The beauty of the flower stalks is 
marred by the believers in the old 
tradition—bend a stalk of Mullein un- 
til it breaks almost through, as it re- 
covers it will turn in the direction 
where one’s true love happens to be. A 
tradition-who knows how many 
years old,—handed down from one 
generation to another. It is good to 
see the old beliefs persist, even though 
the Mullein would be far handsomer 
if left to grow straight. 


Plant and Mind Culture 


A curious problem is continually pre- 
senting itself to students of plant and 
infant life. These are apt to look at 
life as a vast nursery garden, and apply 
the scientific laws of culture to all 
growth, human or vegetable. Thus the 
mind acquires the habit of discussing 
the relation of our existing vegetation - 
with preceding floras in much the same 
manner as it discusses the relation of the 
present characteristics of our race with 
those of our ancestors. When we come 
to do this the results are not always 
satisfactory. 

We note the early history of English 
plants and weeds, and the process— 
scientific and evolutionary—by which 
they have come to their present size and 
shape and colour; we can be told the 
ancestral conditions in virtue of which 
such and such a plant has come to dis- 
tinction, how such and such a flower has 
developed, altered, or modified by vari- 
ations in habit or environment. 
markable it is to find how immense 
is the progress accomplished by science 
over the lowliest of living things, and 
still more remarkable is it to iscover 
that the higher creature—man—seems to 
have responded so disproportionately to 
the evolutionary influence of generations. 

We have no reason to suppose that 
man is finer in the colour of his mind 
or in the formation of his figure than 
were the ancient Greeks, whereas our 
Orchids, our Roses, our Violets even, 
demonstrate the effects of culture and 
the definite marches towards develop- 
ment made vy those who have devoted 
their intellects to the reduction of the 
science of life “from chaos to rational 
order.” H. H. W. 


(In Gardening Illustrated, English) 














Planting Problems of the 
Amateur Dahlia Growers 


BY JAMES S. LAWSHE 
(Read at the April Meeting of The Dahlia Society of Southern California) 


N THIS article I shall confine myself 
[Te the planting problems of the ama- 

teur grower; problems of the per- 
son who is wing the flower for the 
enjoyment of himself and his friends; 
the man or woman who goes into his or 
her yard in the early Spring with spade, 
hoe and rake, and by his or her own ef- 
forts brings forth a picture of color and 
form greater than that of the trained 


artist. 

The chief planting problems, as I see 
them, are as follows: 

Soil cultivation. 

Selection of stock. 

Space allotment. 

tion. 
ctual planting. 

First, Cultivation: My experience has 
taught me that, for the best flowers, 
my Dahlias n above everything else, 
deep cultivation of the soil during the 
winter months. Cultivate, spade and 
cultivate; then do it again. 

As to selection of stock: 

Get good tubers. I say tubers because 
I believe that, for the amateur, tubers 
are most satisfactory. Young, 
plants require more care and attenticn. 
Seedlings are in and are war- 
ranted only when one is interested in the 


the old reliable D 
but one Dahlia in my garden 


I truly 
believe it would be a 909 


by visiting 
are growing. See in the garden, 
not on the exhibition table. 


my flowers have also had 


each bud. How often have I visited - 
dens where it was a physical impossib 

to get near a particular bloom I desired 
to see without breaking a way through 


the jungle. In allowing the sixteen 
square feet, 4 space for cultivation 
and i available. This spac- 


ing may be done in several ways. Some 
plant on rectangles four feet each way. 
This makes a very formal and 


not so pleasing to the eye. It has its’ 


advantages in the matter of cultivation 
and one can cultivate six ways with 
such an arrangement. Another method 
is to plan rows five feet apart, and each 
plant three feet apart in the row. This 
gives a trifle more available space. The 
planting arrangement I prefer in my own 
garden is a modification of this last ar- 
rangement. I try to plant my beds into 
rows approximately five feet apart and 
the B gon? approximately four feet apart 
in the rows, and my plants by 
starting each row midway between the 
first two plants of the row preceding. 
This gives a diamond shaped area be- 
tween my plants and removes that formal 
row effect. When the plants have attained 
their bloom stage my beds then have the 
appearance of a solid mass of bloom, and 
yet are not crowded, and there is ample 
space around each clump for cultivation 
and inspection. 

I frequently plant a few scattering 
clumps around my yard amidst perma- 
nent shrubbery, especially among shrubs 
which are not in bloom during the Dah- 
lia season. I have also planted three or 
four tubers around one stake when no 
other Dahlias were near. If the same 
variety is used, a very pleasing effect 
is obtained, as it looks like one large 
abnormal clump from one plant. 

In the regular varieties I do not strive 
for large monstrosities. Unusually large 
and “cabbage-like” Dahlias to me are 
unnatural and not beautiful. I do not 
care for flowers much over eight inches 
in diameter. When they assume the 
size of Sunflowers they appear dispro- 
portionate and coarse. They are not 
practical for cutting. In the Poms we 
strive for small flowers, and accordingly 
I plant closer and really attempt to stunt 
their growth by providing only sufficient 
soil and food to make good color and 
form. Size in Dahlias is principally a 
matter of diet, and they respond much 
the same as individuals. 


LOCATION 


Dahlias like the sun. They are native 
to Mexico, and are at home where the 
ean get the cun’s rays. True, some vari- 

will sunburn in extreme hot 

weather, and we have all seen them hang 

their heads and droo 
The Dahlia is very 

summer days after a 

home before sundown and 
my garden, and have seen that 
a trying day. 
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Our condition is much the same. Then 
the sun slowly slips away, and I come 
out again after the evening meal feeling 
ref: , and find that they also are 
refreshed with the cocl of the evening, 
and we are much brighter and 
ready for a good night and another hard 
day. I have never found the heat of the 
sun’s rays so disastrous as a hot wind. 
The Dahlia likes fresh air, but not a 
draft. It does not do well surrounded 
by high walls or when planted close to 
buildings, walls or tall tight fences. 

Growers, in listing their tubers, often 
state the height to which a variety will 
grow. I have found these figures cf no 
value whatever. Shade or sun will do 
more to vary the height of a plant than 
anything else. - Plant a Dahlia in the 
shade or semi-shade, and it will forego 
foliage, buds, color and size of flowers 
to reach height. I had Dahlias over 
eight feet in my garden before I 
learned this secret. Especially is it true 
that they should have morning sun. If 
they must be in shade part of the day 
make it late afternoon de. For good 
growth nothing is better than morning 
sun. Human nature again. 

ACTUAL PLANTING 

Before planting your tubers, set good 
strong stakes. I prefer a two by two 
redwood stake set eighteen to twenty- 
four inches in the ground and reaching 


at least four feet above the d. 
Do not Fi ag oy too early. ait until 
the grow is really warm, and then 


plant your tubers four to six inches 
deep, in warm moist soil, with a good 
fine dirt mulch on top, and you will find 
that, once your plants start, they keep 
coming without setbacks due to cold 
nights. The middle of May is early 
enough for the garden planting in Los 
Angeles. Do not water after planting. 
Cultivate. I never irrigate until after 
my plants have reached a height of at 
least six or eight inches, and then only 
if they begin to droop and show the need 
of water. By delaying the water you 
promote good root.zrowth. By early and 
frequent watering you stimulate the foli- 
age growth and your blooms suffer. I 
seldom water before the middle of July 
if my ground is in good condition at the 
time I plant in May. 

The amateur Dahlia grower often says 
he does not expect to grow as fine flowers 
as the professional grower. He should 
grow finer blooms. The close attention 
and care (not coddling, no plant will 
thrive on that treatment), he is able to 
give to his few plants, watching each 
as you would a child, will give him better 
results than the grower who must grow 
in quantity. 

Do not fertilize until buds form. The 
Dahlia has few pests and diseases and 
few bad habits. I know of no flower 
which will respond to intelligent care 
so readily as the Dahlia, and where the 
results are so gratifying. 


Why the Stunted Plants? 


NE of the chief difficulties which the 

Dahlia growers have to combat at 
the present time is the curly leaf 
disease or stunted growth. The leaves 
on the infected plants making a very 
short curled growth and the plants be- 
ing very stunted, and in many cases the 
entire plant will turn yellow, and the 
flowers being very inferior, if any at 
all. Many times this will WwW as soon 
as the plants open the first set of leaves, 
and again the plants may be of good size 
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peared. Last season we dug out of the 
plants grown from our own tubers about 
the proverbial one-half of one per cent, 
while the loss from stock bought from 
other growers was much larger. 

(From the BULLETIN of the Ameri- 
can Dahlia Society) 


How I Select my 
First Year’s “Seedlings” 


to answer as it seems, particularly if 
it applies to the selection of the an Be 
in actual practice. After the seedlings 
have been planted in rows, I do not give 
them any extra care, beyond the usual 
cultivation and watering; just let them 
—- naturally. I never disbud them, 
until I see that a plant produces superior 
and distinct flowers above the others. 
My reason for this that seeds from 
our y developed Dahlias will pro- 
duce a oe of 
with large flowers, good color and fairly 
good stem, if the plants are treated 
exhibition plants. I have had reports of 
eighty and ninety per cent good seedlings 
from seeds, that I have sold my custom- 
Swe 5 ae aad SS OS see 
sy aaah Net oo 
1s y 
ou hear of all those wonderful seed- 
ings; very seldom stand the test, 
Sollee ter, ined-avtonmn .vohiign. a> 
‘or average v: we 
are looking for first-class ones, which 


due Frower Grower 


will an average 
a abits. Then look out for the ones 
show their heads above the rest; 


observe the stem, color, size, perfection 


and habit of flower; also look for any dis- 
tinctive character, which you have not no- 
— in any other Nemep Se tage a7 
very many, per a a dozen, 
several rome oh i but those are 


which 
habit, carr,ing the flower at the top of 
the stem. 


RicHarRD LOHRMANN (In. Bulletin of 
The Dahlia Society of California) 


Dahlias in South Africa 
MARCH 1ST, 1923 

ERE we are with thousands of 

Dahlias in glorious bloom for we 
can flower them from December on to 
May. We also have this advantage 
that we can import tubers, after they 
have become dormant, from Europe 
and plant them immediately they ar- 
rive. In fact, we now have a large 
batch of new varieties which reached 
us only six weeks ago and in the form 
of pot roots which are blooming splen- 
didly. 

We think also we know something 
of Dahlias in South Africa but those 
of us who know America are apt to 
be somewhat jealous. Not that we 
altegether envy you some of your vari- 
eties, for our ideas of quality approx- 
imate more to that of England, but 
we would like to reach somewhat 
nearer the prices your growers re- 
ceive. 

Here we sell the best of named 
varieties at eighteen cents and to ob- 
tain thirty-six cents for a new intro- 
duction is to attain the limit. Fre- 
quently this reminds us of our visits 
to your great country and the slogan 
of one of your Dahlia fans, “Even 
Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed as one of these,” and we agreed; 
whilst the prices reminded us of an- 
other quotation which hinted a future 
for the lucky Nurseryman of being 
“arrayed in purple and fine linen” at 
a no far distant date. 


One thing we also greatly admire 
and that is how you get together and 
pool your efforts and experiences. In 
that we think you have shown an 
example to the business men of the 
world. Already you have taught the 
world that money must be spent to 
make money, and now you teach that 
helping your brother competitor does 
not impoverish yourself. 


Perhaps also you would care to 
know just how we get our finest 
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blooms and most healthy plants, and 
it is the final result of many experi- 
ments. We never grow from tubers, but 
from sturdy carefully chosen rooted 
cuttings. To induce hardy growth the 
tubers are started only in very gentle 
heat, and during the heat of the day 
are given plenty of air. The first 
given by a tuber we seldom 
find satisfactory as it comes too hollow 
and we never take any that show rank 
long growth. The cuttings are rooted 
in close propagating boxes, but with 
as little heat as possible; in fact we 
nearly err on the cold side. 
Our ground is prepared at least a 
month ahead of the time for planting 


“out and it is our considered opinion 


that more failures are made with 
Daklias because of overfeeding and 
early forcing, than from all other 
causes. For each plant, apart from 
our usual cultivation, we dig a hole 
two feet deep, and two and a half feet 
wide. In the bottom twelve inches of 
soil we thoroughly incorporate about 
a third its bulk of fresh cow manure 
and, if the ground is stiff, some very 
rough sand is added. 

Then, with the top twelve inches 
we mix a coffee cupful of good bone 
meal, half that amount of black soot, 
and then soak the whole with a weak 
solution of cow manure. This, being 
done a month ahead, we believe, so 
pre-digests the plant food as to make 
it readily available; whilst the bone 
meal and soot give substance and 
colour to the growth. 

After planting out, and being mod- 
erately watered until established, 
water is only given in case of drought 
each week, and each plant is then 
given three gallons. To secure the 
largest and most perfect blooms, dis- 
budding must be practised; and re- 
sults will be better, if, after the plants 
have been watered, each receives a 
moderate amount of liquid manure. 
We never use fertilizers. The storing 
of tubers is no problem with us be- 
cause, on the high veld of the Trans- 
vaal, we get no rain in the Winter and 
seldom lose any by leaving them in the 
ground unless it is water-logged soil. 

On the question of weak stems and 
drooping blooms we have yet no de- 
cided opinion, but are carefully watch- 
ing a series of experiments. We are 
however inclined to think it is largely 
due to over-propagation and that be- 
cause seedlings produced from even 
the weakest necked plants seldom 
show the fault. We would welcome the 
views of others on this point. 

WAVERLEY NURSERIES 


The New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y., has a 
twenty-two page bulletin on Dahlias 
and their culture, from the year 1915, 
which contains many useful points of 
interest, even though the list of vari- 
eties may be somewhat out of date 
now. Perhaps other state experiment 
stations have bulletins which would 
also be helpful. 
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Timely Suggestions for Juiy 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Hot July brings thunder showers, 
Sweet Pea blooms and Lily flowers. 


ITH the coming of torrid 

weather, garden work that was 

so pleasant and interesting 
during the cool spring days, when 
it was a joy to be out in the air and 
sunshine, is physically and mentally. 
more difficult. The heat is trying. It 
saps one’s energy, and will-power. But 
neglect at this time may forfeit the re- 
sults of much of the work that has 
been done earlier in the season. If the 
work of previous months has been well 
done, the garden should be in good 
shape, and full of bloom. With the 
most of the weeds routed in June, less 
arduous labor will be required now to 
keep the beds and borders clean. 


WATERING, CULTIVATING AND 
MULCHING 


HE thunder showers mentioned in 

the rhyme may be far enough 
apart to leave a chance for drought. 
Watering plants evenings during a 
dry, hot spell may become quite a task: 
Still, Sweet Peas and plants in hang- 
ing baskets and lawn vases must rot 
suffer for moisture. Mulching and 
stirring the soil about plants from 
time to time, will with an occasional 
watering, keep most plants in good 
condition. The hose and the hoe make 
an ideal combination and frequent 
cultivation is more beneficial than 
too much watering. A mulch con- 
serves moisture, and induces condensa- 
tion of dew, and it will do much in 
the way of lessening the ill effects of 
a drought. Even Lilies which are so 
deep-planted will be materially bene- 
fited by mulching. 


LILIES 


Gs the Lily is of easy culture, 
increases quite rapidly, and is com- 
paratively free of disease and insect 
pests; and as 

“No flower amid the garden fairer 

grows than the sweet Lily,” 
it should be well represented in alli 
gardens. If none of the more ex- 
pensive sorts can be had, the graceful 
Lilium Canadense, and other beautiful 
native Lilies, may, while blooming in 
field and woodland, be marked and in 
the Fall be transplanted to the garden, 
where under cultivation they will grow 
better year after year, giving great 
pleasure and satisfaction to the fortu- 
nate owner. 

The Elegans type of Lily (Thun- 
bergianum) is one of the best of the 
hardy garden Lilies that blooms at 
this time. 


The old-fashioned white garden 
Lily, Candidum, an early bloomer, has 
not lost its popularity. As this Lily 
should be planted earlier than other 
varieties, an order for the Candidum 
should be placed so that the bulbs may 
be planted in time to have an oppor- 
tunity to become well-established be- 
fore Winter sets in. 

The Coral Lily (L. Tenuifolium) 
whose bright vermilion flowers now 
appear, is a charming addition to any 
garden, and the golden-rayed Lily of 
Japan (L. Auratum) is considered the 
finest of all garden Lilies. 


ROSES 


HARDY ROSES are still blooming, 
and as those that have previously 
given profuse bloom are less able to 
withstand insect attacks, they need 
special attention. Powder after rain 
or dew with hellebore, or spray with 
tobacco tea. Spraying with a weak 
solution of whale-oil soap is also ef- 
fective. Tobacco stems used with the 
mulch about the bushes will also be 
beneficial. After a siege of rain, 
signs of mildew may be detected on 
Rose leaves. As this condition may 
spread from plant to plant, immedi- 
ately sprinkle the foliage and then 
dust with sulphur. 

If all faded flowers have been re- 
moved and blooms cut with long stems, 
no further pruning is likely to be 
necessary. Unless experienced, be 
chary of the so-called severe pruning. 

New plants may be quite easily 
started by the process known as “lay- 
ering.” Scoop a hollow in the soil 
near the branch to be used, make a 
slit with a sharp knife on the under 
side, and bend the brarch until slit 
touches the soil, pegging it into the 
hollow with a bent wire or a V-shaped 
stick. In the Spring the rooted 
branch may be severed from the par- 
ent bush, and start out in life as an 
independent plant. 


SOWING SEED 


oo of Hollyhocks, and of per- 
ennials, for next year’s blooming, 
if sown in the open now, will produce 
seedlings that will be strong before 
frost sets in. 

Pansy seed for winter bloom should 
now be sown in hotbed, and the seed- 
lings kept in good growing form, dur- 
ing this season when they have un- 
limited opportunity. In Autumn cover 
the frames with sash. 


DISBUDDING AND DISCARDING 


cE takes considerable courage on 
the part of the amateur, to over- 
come the innate reluctance to destroy 
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buds or to cut away shoots. That is 
one of the reasons why many plants 
present a straggling appearance, and 
fail to give flowers of quality. The 
knife is often very effectual. The 
buds of Chrysanthemums and of Car- 
nations that are intended for winter 
blooming must be pinched off as fast 
as they appear. The branches may 
need to be nipped so as to give the 
plants symmetry. Much as one would 
like the early blooms, pinching off the 
first buds of small seedlings, will re- 
sult in sturdier plants and more abun- 
dant, if later, bloom. 

Before they go to seed, discard all 
plants that are poor or unsatisfactory 
in color, flower, growth, or any other 
desirable qualities. It does not pay 
to bother with inferior stock when the 
same care bestowed on good varieties 
will bring worth-while results. 


SUMMER CARE OF WINTER BLOOMERS 


B bers care of plants that are intended 
to grace the winter garden, must 
not be forgotten at this time when 
“O’er all the heated breath of Summer 
lies,” for continued neglect during 
hot weather may result in total loss of 
the plants, or in an injury from which 
they may not recover in time to be 
of any use as winter bloomers. Potted 
so that the soil is from one inch to one 
and a half inches from the rim of the 
pot (according to size of pot) enough 
water may be given at one time to 
moisten the soil thoroughly. After 
heavy or continued rain, it may be 
necessary to lift pots that have been 
plunged out in the garden. It may at 
times, be advisable to provide shade 
from intense sunshine. These plants 
should not be forced into rapid growih, 
and all flowers should be promptly and 
literally “nipped in the bud.” Cut- 
tings of Geraniums and similar plants, 
if wanted for house culture, may be 
rooted. 


SHARING LABOR AND FLOWERS 


HE same warmth that makes the 

garden work less pleasurable, also 
makes the plants (and weeds) grow 
luxuriantly, so that the plants are apt 
to be at the height of their glory. Now, 
while the garden is so beautiful, use 
its attractions to interest all the mem- 
bers of the family, especially the chil- 
dren, whose awakened interest may 
be turned into healthful helpfulness. 
Encourage them to assist, and without 
its becoming burdensome in the least, 
their. little hands will prove wonder- 
fully efficient. As all the family en- 
joy the garden, all should share in the 
labor. “Many hands make light work.” 
And last, but not least while there 
is such a profusion of bloom, be liberal 
with your flowers and share them with 
those less fortunate. If your ac- 
quaintances have enough send your 
surplus flowers to the National Plant, 
Fruit and Flower Guild, for distribu- 
tion among the sick and poor of con- 
gested, flowerless districts of large 
cities. 
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YOUR SECRETARY’S 
PHILADELPHIA TRIP 


UNE Ist finds me brimming over 
with Iris gossip, (the word is care- 
fully selected for its malicious con- 

tent,) as I have just returned from a 
most delightful three days in Phila- 
delphia. I have not seen all the new 
things, of course, but I have seen 
enough to be disappointed. Perhaps 
I anticipated the thrill that my first 
glance at Isoline or Alcazar aroused. 
Perhaps I am over-critical. At any 
rate I found nothing strikingly novel 
and much that was similar in all but 
minute details. Cluny, Moliere, (a 
bigger, deeper Merlin), Prospero 
Ballerine, are all comparable to Lord 
of June in size, and, a lack in sub- 
stance. They are marked improve- 
ments, but have not extended the 
range of Iris colorings. Cardinal is 
fascinatingly rich, but Moa prepared 
my mind for its effect; while the 
equally fine form of Titan will, I be- 
lieve, be no more effective in mass 
than Mrs. W. E. Fryer. The flower 
was not at its best, and it is not al- 
ways safe to visualize mass effect; but 
from a distance of fifty feet it would 
be difficult to know whether the mass 
was Titan, Mrs. Fryer, Autocrat, Hi- 
awatha, Mary Orth, Cavalier, Eche- 
sachs, Undine, C. A. Pfeiffer, or Rhein- 
traube. From near at hand they differ 
considerably. I remember the broad 
border and clear venation of Autocrat; 
the brilliance of C. A. Pfeiffer; the 
substance of Titan; but I think two of 
them at the most, will suffice for my 
garden. I shall discard Thorbeck for 
the sturdier growing, but almost iden- 
tical Tristram; and Victorine (or 
Lemon) will be preserved only for its 
difference in height. 

Troost I was thoroughly pleased 
with. It is much the coloring of Her 
Majesty, but the straight-hanging 
falls are more contrastingly veined on 
white; and in the block plantings at 
Movilla Gardens it stood out as most 
distinctive. Wyomissing, small as it 
is, also has a valuable, distinct effect 
in mass; and at Mrs. Lloyd’s there 
was a splendid opportunity for com- 
paring “pink” Iris. From across her 
circular sunken garden, Georgia was 
the finest; Dream a bit soft and light 
in tone; while Erich and Lewis Trow- 
bridge which, in my garden had 
seemed crude, blended beautifully. Be- 
hind, against the distant green, came 
Queen of May. I should not have ex- 
pected all these pinks to be good, one 
by another but these and many more 
varieties blended into an unusual ef- 
fect for Irises, including the delicate 
tints of Aurora and Cecil Minturn. 








Phyllis Biiss as a single stalk was one 
of my big disappointments as a “pink.” 

The deep “pinks” verge on the hue 
of Caprice, and again, in the distance, 
I found Caprice, Ed. Michel, Pauline, 
and even Powhatan and Dorman, with 
much the same quality of color. Pow- 
hatan has a light center which like its 
discarded forbears, Mme. Pacquitte 
and Garibaldi, detracts from the even- 
ness of the mass. This light center 
also has its effect in Lohengrin, and 
the even finer Prince Lohengrin, by 
the way. Dorman is distinctly bicolor, 
but of similar hue, and curiously 
enough there is a touch in Tamar that 
makes them all akin. 

Roseway as it loomed up across the 
garden might well be mistaken for 
Caprice, and the really lovely Seminole 
has but an added depth of tone though 
it approaches perhaps nearer to 
Shrewsbury as seen from afar. 


T°? continue this sort of comparison: 
Col. Candelot, Prosper Laugier, Jac- 
quesiana, and Arnols would be grouped 
together. Iris King, the rich colored 
Madison Cooper, Sudan, and perhaps 
Barton Harrington, form another 
group. (I did not see Marshmari- 
gold.) Mrs. J. S. Brand, A. EF. Kun- 
derd, Red Cloud, Mrs. Cowley, (Dusky 
Maid?) Navajo, and the almost iden- 
tical Mort Sanford grade insensibly 
into a Dr. Bernice effect. I rather 
think that Barton Harrington and 
Mrs. Cowley have the greater height, 
but the rest are much on a plane. 
The first group I like, the color of the 
second I dislike almost as much as I 
dislike the curious combination of 
greenish yellow and violet-carmine 
that I find in Rakan, W. J. Fryer, and 
Kathryn Fryer. The last two are far 
the best and Kathryn has for me the 
pleasanter coloring. 

Navajo and Mort Sanford are too 
close for words and I regret that Ute 
Chief and Alcazar prove equally sim- 
ilar. In both cases the first variety 
introduced should have precedence, 
and the later introductions be obliter- 
ated. This leads me on to a consid- 
eration of the pallida-cengialti hy- 
brids. Brionense with its flaring falls 
and Mandralescae with a fuller flower 
and more drooping lower petals, might 
be taken as among the first. In hue, 
in size, in form, and height the fol- 
lowing varieties. may vary, in ex- 
tremes they are very distinct, but 
there are enough of them in between 
to be almost indistinguishable one 
from another. I suppose I know Cor- 
don Bleu and Biuet because they are 
most familiar. Tom-tit and King 
George V are charmingly low and 
dark; but with Maria, Perry’s Favor- 
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ite, Barbara, Blue Bird, Brionense, 
Mandralescae, Gertrude, Mauvine, 
Porcelain, Ruth 
Rand, Viola, Mist, Penge, and 
Mrs. Tinley, I think that your sec- 
retary at least will never be quite sure 
which is what. The bigger things like 
Miranda and Gertrude are almost true 
pallidas and become confused with the 
newer Benbow, Rodney, Nelson, 
Drake; and the older Albert Victor, 
Tinae, Clio, etc., etc. The worst of it 
is that almost any of these makes at 
its own height of bloom, a really 
worth-while mass effect. The newer 
ones are actual improvements in many 
cases, but who is to decide just which 
ones should pass into oblivion? We 
shall need to have them all planted to- 
gether in good masses in the beginning 
and no individual grower will have the 
patience. 

Ballerine will, I think easily sup- 
plant Oriflamme, but where Silvia and 
Miss Rowe (similar types) will land 
I do not know. In this class, in that of 
Caterina, Lord of June, Hilda, Mme. 
Louesse, and of others there are a 
host of merging varieties from which 
to select, and except to the connoisseur 
their differences seem far too slight. 


But just a word on the brighter 
side of things before closing this 
wide, but far from all inclusive re- 
view. Prof. Seeliger (Koehler) I 
think an acquisition and one of his 
unnamed seedlings is a deep improve- 
ment on Red Riding Hood, which in it- 
self is quite worth while. Ochracea, 
originally called Ochracea caerulea 
by M. Denis, and since labeled Sunset, 
was well named by its originator. It 
is not large but it is a distinct com- 
bination of dull yellow with an iri- 
descent mauve spot on the falls. Those 
that like Lord Grey and Rachel Fox 
will be well pleased. Zwanenburg is 
also of curious coloring with an inde- 
scribable soft leopard skin appeal. 
Indescribable too is Steepway which 
might be termed a more brilliant 
Quaker Lady. It has the most fas- 
cinating tints of apricot-yellow; 
shades of auricula-purple; and reflec- 
tions of peacock blue and green. Alice 
Bayne and Grandeur are things to 
avoid, and though Mr. Wister does not 
agree at all I also wish to avoid, Igouf, 
Herocies, and Ivanhoe; all upstanding 
things. Armenian and Tregastel, are 
dark and skinny, Rev. Wurtelle of a 
most popular darkness, but not for me, 
while Cora, Paulina, and many more 
will find no place in my garden. 


Such are the fruits of my Philadel- 
phia visit. I returned home to find a 
marvellous white cypriana seedling 
from Mr. Mohr and nice things like 
Ann Page, Dolores, Dejazet, and many 
Shekinah seedlings just coming into 
bloom. The fruits of my New York 
trip will I fear displace many en- 
thusiastic show reports. Already 
Lynchburg and Nashville, Richmond, 
Harrisburg, Washington, and Wil- 
mington have had their successes. 
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. Exhibitions 

The number of our exhibitions has 
increased so greatly that this year 
it is only possible to mention the high- 
lights of the season in our limited 
space. This, perhaps, will be a relief 
to many, but it seems a sad injustice 
to those who have done so much real 
work for the Iris by calling the atten- 
tion of the general public to the 
beauty of Irises on exhibition. 

The season opened with educational 
exhibits at Redlands and Berkeley, 
California. The first was competitive, 
the second not; but in both cities 
there were lectures, and I wish that 
I might have heard Mr. Berry and 
Mr. Mitchell “speak out.” The latter, 
by the way, has just announced that 
Mr. Mohr’s seedlings will be intro- 
duced this year. I have mentioned be- 
fore how fine Balboa, Prince Lohen- 
grin, Mariposa, and others have proved 
in my garden and this year I added a 
wonderful white Caterina to the list. 
If it proves reliable it will quickly find 
a place among the_nines and over. 

Lynchburg and Wilmington, also 
Harrisburg, all produced their first 
Iris shows and Messrs. Farr and 
Wister report that they compared 
splendidly with our first big show at 
Philadelphia in 1920. At Richmond, 
however, Mrs. Thomas Wheelwright, 
whose name I have had occasion to 
mention each year, staged a really 
wonderful success. The show was 
held in the Coliseum, a building per- 
haps 250 x 150 with surrounding gal- 
leries. Admission was charged, and 
the show paid, and was continued 
an additional day by request. Mr. 
Farr classes it as “colossal,” and in 
some respects fully comparable with 
the International Show at New York 
in March. That a show of this type 
was possible on such a scale has I 
think been a great surprise. 

The Cincinnati show was marked 
for the splendid lot of seedlings shown 
by John Dee Wareham. With vari- 
eties like Dominion, Dream, Lent A. 
Williamson, Shekinah, etc., as parents, 
he has quickly won a real advance. 
Shepard’s Flower Shop gave the ex- 
hibits a delightful setting and when 
we know that one small class contained 
Asia, Delicatissima, and Wild Rose, 
the quality of the other exhibits may 
be guessed. 

In Tacoma Mr. Pudor is gradually 
training a group of Iris fans by his 
fine garden, and exhibition of blooms 
in the Tacoma Hotel. The Western 
Coast is certainly doing its best to 
vie with our successes elsewhere. In 
Nashville also the Iris interest has 
been intense, despite a deadly frost 
which actually killed many of the finer 
varieties of cypriana parentage. 

The New. Rochelle Show is the only 
one I have seen for myself, and at that 
time did not allow me to appreciate 
many of the details. That the hall 


was massed with Irises, I do know. 
That there were innumerable entries, 
I realized; (I specially wanted to note 
the details of the artistic 
ments and the luncheon tables) but 
who was responsible for what I do 
not know. I described the Thomas 
Twin Larches and Frank 
H. Thomas; I described La Rochelle, 
Miss Bissell’s pallida seedling that 
received an award; I robbed Mr. 
Louis Schmidt’s exhibit of Ambas- 
sadeur, E. H. Jenkins, and another 
novelty or two for the same purpose; 
chatted with a lot of enthusiasts; and 
departed for home. John Lewis 
Childs, Inc., won the Silver Medal. 
Mr. Farr, Mrs. Cleveland, Samhe Gar- 
dens all were represented, but it was 
the number and enthusiasm of the 
amateurs that really impressed me. 
You may remember that the exhibit 
was run by a group of local A. I. S. 
members. Their efforts were well 
seconded by the Garden Club, but it 
was really Mrs. Peckham and her 
committee, Miss Bissell, Mrs. Mon- 
tague and many more, (real workers) 
who made the day so successful in 
every way. In the first place it was 
a heavenly day, and the test garden 
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at its best. Then after the hectic 
comparison. of varieties, the ride to 
New Rochelle proved a real treat. 
Luncheon, daintily served, pleased the 
inner man, and we were in good mood 
for a glimpse of the book exhibit be- 
fore the Annual Meeting. For once 
this last was not cut and dried. There 
was a welcome to the city by Mayor 
Scott, a brief review of the year’s 
work by our hard worked and decora- 
tive president, and then a discussion. 
High prices, novelties, bulletins, test 
garden, each received its meed of at- 
tention. Mr. Sand, who now has 
charge of the Cornell Test Garden, 
brought out the importance of ac- 
curate descriptions. Mr, Farr spoke 
of prices, novelties, and the southern 
shows. Mrs. Paris in behalf of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Long Is- 
land invited us to hold our annual 
meeting with them at some future 
date. The Columbus Iris Society tele- 
graphed its good wishes and the meet- 
ing adjourned with a rising vote of 
thanks to the garden lovers of New 
Rochelle. 

I hope that later I may go more into 
detail concerning the Test Garden and 
special exhibits. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 








The Iris 








Iris Prices 
BY PERCY B. J. MURRELL (England) 


R. CONNELL’S remarks in the 
M April issue of THE FLOWER 

GROWER on this subject are of 
great interest to the commercial 
grower, because they express so very 
candidly the feeling of an amateur 
enthusiast on a somewhat vexed ques- 
tion. 

As an English grower it is perhaps 
hardly competent for me to discuss 
the prices quoted in the catalogues of 
my American Trade friends; they will, 
no doubt, make out a good case for 
themselves. Yet it seems to me obvious 
that, so far as English novelties are 
concerned, it would be very unfair to 
expect the American grower to offer 
these at as low a price as the English 
introducer does for a few years after 
introduction, or, indeed, at any time. 
The introducer usually holds a reason- 
able amount of stock of any new 
variety before it is sent out, and 
may obviously make the price for a 
considerable time; .and, if he so 
wishes, reduce prices more quickly 
than any one else as a general rule. 
But the old trite “supply and demand” 
answer is reasonable, and I am sure 
Mr. Connell will agree that prices are, 
and in justice always will be, greatly 
governed by the amount of stock avail- 
able, and the anticipated demand. 


The American importer invests 
large sums of money in European 
novelties on which he can get no re- 
turn for a considerable time; he takes 
certain risks, not only of losses during 
and after transit, but also in that 
some varieties which we think well 
of do not find favour in America. Take 
for example, GOLDCREST, which I 


_ believe is not rated nearly so highly in 


America as in England, and is offered 
in the first American catalogue I open 
at about half the English price. The 
importer has to pay extremely heavy 
transport charges on his importations, 
and, although I write without definite 
figures before me, I believe his costs 
of production, labour especially, are 
very much higher than ours. 

Bearing these facts in mind I am of 
the opinion that the higher price for 
English and other European novelties 
in America is justified. Indeed, I 
would be prepared to state that the 
American grower, who cannot, as I 
say, produce stock as cheaply as we 
can in England, would be justified 
in charging considerably higher prices 
for the older standard varieties than 
we do. As a matter of fact, I find, in 
the catalogue referred to above, that 
many of the best of the standard vari- 
eties are offered at approximately the 
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same, and in some cases even lower 
prices, than in the English catalogues. 
My conelusion is that, as our prices in 
England show only a reasonable profit, 
the American grower must either sell 
these in far greater quantities than 
we do at a very small margin of profit 
on each plant, or he is selling them 
too cheaply. 


I DO take considerable exception to 
Mr. Connell’s remarks on the prices 
of novelties when they are introduced. 
To state that $50 for a rhizome of a 
new Iris is “utterly ridiculous and 
wholly silly” surely shows want of 
thought. No doubt many Irises have 
been first offered at prices consider- 
ably above their value as ultimately 
revealed, but as regards those raised 
in Europe during recent years, 
and first sold at from $20 to $50, I 
can say without hesitation that the 
prices have been less than reasonable. 
The number of these varieties has 
been small, and their quality so much 
higher than anything seen in cultiva- 
tion before their appearance, that the 
raisers are entitled to look for some 
adequate reward. Has Mr. Connell 
considered the years of patient labour, 
and expenses, which lie behind these 
achievements? 

- Let us presume a case of a raiser who 
during the past five years has sent 
out twenty-five of these novelties of 
great merit. Presume also that the 
raiser secures a return of $1,000 on 
each variety, $25,000 in all. There 
would be probably fifteen or twenty 
years’ work behind this sum, and it 
would not be a great reward. Let 
me emphasize that the case I give is 
merely a hypothetical one, and far out- 
side the real facts. I can well imag- 
ine how sincerely Iris raisers wish 
these figures were true! Many years’ 
experience as 2 commercial grower 
leads me to the belief that the re- 
muneration of the raiser of new vari- 
eties of plants is very inadequate, and 
that so far from the prices of novel- 
ties being too high, these are, 
generally speaking, too low to pro- 
vide a proper financial reward for 
the time, labour and expense spent 
on their production. To suggest 
that a raiser should hold up a 
variety which he is satisfied is reaily 
good, for a period of five years for 
test and propagation, would simply 
tend to make bad worse for the raiser, 
as he would have to wait that much 
longer for his financial return, and it 
is at least doubtful whether such pro- 
cedure would benefit the buyer. 


Irises in North Carolina 

The Season for Bearded Irises lasted 
exactly two months in Coastal North 
Carolina this year. There is a white 
variety, common in gardens, which 
blooms in March, and sometimes ear- 
lier. This is usually called “the lily” 
by the natives. But our regular bleom- 
ing season began on Easter, when the 
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buds of Caprice, Sivas and Crimson 
King were opening. That morning a 
freezing wind came down on us from 
the North, and destroyed these earli- 
est Irises completely. Within two or 
three days warmer weather opened 
other varieties, some of which were 
unusually prolific this year. Among 
these were Sambucina (Beethoven), 
Gold Crest (Dykes) Plumeri, Rhein 
Nize and Monsignor. Caterina pre- 
served her reputation for freakiness, 
producing only two stalks from a 
flourishing clump. JIsolene, usually 
one of the best bloomers in my collec- 
tion, bore one stunted stalk. May 
Queen was poor, while Fairy and 
Kochii failed to produce altogether. 
All of the Siberians were likewise 
flowerless, while all of the Pallida 
group were disappointing in size. 
Arnols, Prosper Laugier, Jacquesiana, 
Blanche Pion, Quaker Lady, Mary 
Garden, Pancroft, Afterglow, Whiffen- 
poof, and various clumps of the Cagus- 
Mithras type, excelled themselves both 
in quantity and quality of the blooms. 
An unknown but very handsome spec- 
imen of this group, after blooming at 
intervals throughout April and May, 
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wound up the season with a showy 
spike on June 1. A marked peculiarity 


-of the Irises this year was their devi- 


ation from the usual routine of bloom- 
ing, observed and recorded for a num- 
ber of years. (I noticed that the same 
thing had been remarked in other 
parts of the country.) 

We had a flower show in Goldsboro, - 
with about one hundred and fifty ex- 
hibits, early in May. Irises attracted 
much attention, winning several of 
the principal prizes. It is proposed 
to have a separate Iris show next year, 
followed by an exhibition of Roses, 
Peonies and the native wild flowers, 
at a later date. North Carolina has a 
wealth of flowers unknown in. any 
other State, which is largely due to 
the varieties of soil and climate within 
her boundaries. Within a mile or two 
of this town may be found in abun- 
dance, Iris Versicolor and Verna, 
Kalmia latifolia, various Magnolias, 
Heaths, Orchids, Pitcher Plants and a 
thousand other beautiful and curious 
blossoms, while Dogwood and Yellow 
Jessamine present a matchless display 
along the woodside roads in April. 


WILLIAM O. CONE 








Garpen View at “THe Evercreens,” Sprincriecp, VT. 
Marsh) 


(Photo from Miss Miriam 
Small Iris collection against the Grape arbor as a background. Each clump different. 


first circle 


sti 


a central figure for the picture. 


is white, delicately marked; the second pale blues and pinks, and then 
deepen to red and blue-purple towards the outer edge cf the bed. The Bird bath 





Iris—Melusine 

This is a beautiful variety of the I. 
reticulata set, and of such near affinity 
to I. Cantab as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from that valuable early-flowering 
sort. Both have sky-blue standards and 
falls of Oxford blue tone, with a small 
orange blotch on the crest of the falls. 
The twain are delicately fragrant, the 
fragrance less marked, perhaps, than is 
the case with the bolder-growing typical 
kind. The blue-flowered varieties named 
differ but slightly in the shade of colour, 


the subject of the present note, perhaps, 
the darker blue of the two. So nearly 
alike are they, indeed, in this respect 
that one name would suffice for both. 
Being of equal height, too, and flowering 
contemporaneously but strengthen the 
view taken. Cold-grown and taken to 
the alpine-house for flowering only, 
where for the time being they charm 
all by their enhanced beauty, the stock 
incurs no injury, and with care remains 
good for future use—E. H. JENKINS, 
(In Gardening Illustrated) 
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Obsequies of a Flower-Lover 
Discourse at the Funeral of Mrs. M. A. Hunt, Lowville, N.Y. 
BY J. WESTBY EARNSHAW 


“ OW in the place where He was 
crucified there was a garden; 
and in the garden a new sep- 

ulchre, wherein was never man yet 

laid. There laid they Jesus.” Jno. 

19: 41, 42. 

The Sepulchre and the Garden, the 
Garden and the Sepulchre; The Gar- 
den surrounding the Sepulchre, the 
Sepulchre centering the Garden. A 
mere detail of our Lord’s entombment 
after the tragedy of Calvary; but in- 
tensely suggestive and profoundly 
symbolic as well as of exquisite poetic 
fitness. The interpreters and theolo- 
gians have not been much interested 
in this garden feature. They have 
been so much interested in the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection that they have 
mostly overlooked the garden. The 
sepulchre and the garden of our Lord’s 
entombment accentuate the antithesis 
of life and death. ~They also suggest 
the larger synthesis in which that 
antithesis has its resolution, and the 
nature ministry in the divine process 
of redemption. 

The difficult ministry of the funeral 
service is often sharply accentuated 
by the fact that the minister feels that 
he belongs, not only by broad human 
sympathy but through special ties and 
relations, in the circle of sorrow, prop- 
erly to be recipient of the consolations 
and inspirations of christian ministry, 
while it is his duty to render such 
ministry. Such is my case in the pres- 
ent instance. 

Knowledge and interest covering a 
great part of her life, and engaging in 
its measure a considerable part of my 
own, stressed once and again by spe- 
cial passage and event, and developing 
with the unfolding years elements of 
kindred taste and intellectual sym- 
pathy and habit in reading the revela- 
tion God has traced in the characters 
of the natural wor!d, the scriptures 
and the fields and woods, the runes of 
hills and streams, and the illuminated 
manuscripts of the flowers and stars, 
have based a relation and fellowship 
between the departed and myself at 
once intimate and precious. 

Yet I know that my duty today, the 
ministry I owe you, and by which 
alone I shall redeem the trust you 
have reposed on me, is not to open the 
floodgates cf tender feeling by pa- 
thetic recall and realistic depiction, 
or by somber tones and tints of 
death’s desolation; but to transfigure 
sorrow by the light of immortal hope, 
and the large interpretation of lif< 
in which death is but the -diurnal 
shadew or momentary eclipse—phe- 
nomenal both, and effects entirely of 
the point of observation. 

I like to have my faith in immortal- 


ity subjected to severe tests. The facts 
which challenge our construction of 
affection and faith today are such a 
test. Such fulness, such wealth of 
life, and such goodliness of personal- 
ity; and such sudden arrestment 
thereof! It is as though the sun 
should plunge from midday zenith to 
the planet’s rim, or Winter’s arrest- 
ment should come at Summer’s height. 
But if our faith can accept and trans- 
figure death when preceded by long 
decline and decay, it requires only a 
larger vision and a more heroic muod 
to accept and transfigure it in such 
case as this. No life is complete here. 
The octogenarian, as by the years I 
am soon to know, dies with dreams un- 
realized, ideals unattained, and plans 
unzulfilled. I recall also that the com- 
pletest and most effective life ever 
lived on earth, that which found its 
earthly rest in the garden sepulchre, 
closed at thirty-three. 


E shall take then to our hearts 
today for new application, new re- 
alization, and a new cherishing, the old 
faith and hope of immortality; and 
we shall take it at its height in the 
revelation thereof in Jesus Christ. 
That revelation was, however, the 
climax and not ‘the beginning of the 
tenet. Man has never lived his life, 
knowing its mortality, without 
glimpses and forecastings of a life 
beyond the pale curtain of death. Na- 
ture’s deepest suggestions and the pro- 
foundest oracles of the soul have whis- 
pered to him intimations of that fu- 
ture life. What mean those splendid 
treasures and elaborate provisions re- 
cently brought to light in the tomb of 
the Egyptian king of so long ago? 
They were to furnish him for his fu- 
ture life with all he had enjoyed in 
the earthly life. These things as de- 
posited in his tomb were dead even 
as he was; and their animistic prin- 
ciples or doubles were to subserve his 
needs and minister to his Ka or spirit 
in its after death continuity, as the 
same or like things in embodied form 
had served his life in the past. A 
crude conception, it must be admitted. 
The Greeks conceived of the future 
life in finer modes. There was the corn 
ritual with its symbolism of Winter’s 
death and Spring’s resurrection em- 
bodied in the myth of Demeter and 
Persephone. Then in the higher modes 
of reflective thought Socrates and 
Plato deduced it from the facts of 
existence, and showed it to be a neces- 
sary corollary of the present life. It 
is strange that for so long there was 
no distinctive utterance of it in He- 
brew thought. I think it must have 
been to obviate the infilling of the idea 
with pagan conceits. But while there 
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was no distinctive doctrine, there was 
an instinct of immortality which 
found expression in the rapt utter- 
ances of the Psalms, and in the yearn- 
ing questions and forecastings of the 
book of Job.. But in Jesus it flashed 
out in a consciousness that was 
at home with it, and filled and con- 
figured by it. Jesus gave no depictive 
revelation of the future life. He left 
that to the advancing reaches of the 
devout imagination. But He said in 
effect, it shall fulfill the best ideals 
that have configured the life here, or 
outlined a higher bliss and good in 
the life beyond. Draw the best pic- 
ture you can of the life beyond; the 
reality shall at once fulfill it and 
transcend it. 


HE distinctive note of the life 

whose closing ordains our solem- 
nity today was the love of beauty,— 
beauty in nature’s forms, the flowers, 
with: their garden or landscape homes 
and settings, and all that belongs there- 
with; and beauty in the reproductions 
and creations of art and literature; 
and her christian piety was colored 
and qualified by this love. The be- 
longed to the great school of Nature 
Mysticism; or of the immediate revela- 
tion and perception of God in and 
through His utterance of Himself in 
the forms, processes, and order of the 
natural world; the school which crests 
in such lofty souls as Khunaten, whose 
sublime nature mysticism and mono- 
theism was overturned by the reac- 
tionary restoration of the Amen cult, 
under Tut-ankh-amen; the authors of 
the 19th and 104th Psalms, and the 
Forest Philosophy of India; Jesus 
Christ, with His out-door religion, of 
the lake and mountain side, and its ad- 
monition, “Consider the Lilies”; St. 
Francis of Assissi; Wordsworth and 
Burns; Rabindranath Tagore; and our 
own dear John Burroughs. 

You know how deeply all this en- 
tered into her life and how unstint- 
ingly and lovingly she gave herself to 
it. Her last writing was, I believe, 
a paperon John Burroughs; and nearly 
her last was a beautiful tribute to one 
less noted and less worthy. 


So, enwrapped in the vesting of the 
flowers, mementos and symbols of her 
life’s deep interest and her spirit’s 
fine sensibility, and haloed by our ten- 
derest thought and sweetest recollec- 
tion, we commit her form, still fair in 
death, to the bosom of mother earth, 
already stirring with the quickening 
impulse of the Spring, as in trustful 
prayer and rejoicing hope we God- 
speed her spirit on its widening way. 


Beloved, may God enfold you in the 
warm embrace of His love and care 
and unfold to you the things eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard; in sweet mem- 
ories of the past, bright presages of 
the future, and mystic fellowships 
which the heart only knows and may 
not, cannot, tell; while, for her, new 
fields, new powers, new expansions, 
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and new ideals leading on to an ever 
receding prefection: And “the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of 
God the Father, and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit be with you ever- 
more.” 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


Don’t worry if you have angleWworms 
in your garden. They do no harm and 
much positive good by continually 
plowing and harrowing the land. By 
burrowing, grinding up the soil in a 
gizzard containing sand and fine 
gravel, and bringing it to the surface 
well fertilized and limed by the decay- 
ing vegetable matter upon which it 
feeds, the earthworm proves itself to 
be a beneficial tenant and an agricul- 
turist of no mean ability. 

Darwin estimated that in good gar- 
den soil in England as high as fifty 
thousand earthworms to the acre may 
be found, and claimed that the whole 
superficial layer of vegetable mold 
passed through their bodies in the 
course of every few years at the rate 
of eighteen tons to the acre yearly. 











The insignificant but indefatigable 
earthworm sets us good example of 
how great undertakings may be ac- 
complished even under serious handi- 
cap. Although having no eyes, it can 
distinguish between darkness and 
light. They are absolutely deaf, yet 
are sensitive to vibration. Gifted with 
neither jaws nor teeth, with only a 
soft proboscis they burrow with rapid- 
ity. In light, loose soil they can bury 
themselves in a couple of minutes, and 
in hard, compact soil in about fifteen 
minutes. 


The earthworm is nocturnal, coming 
out at night to forage and visit its 
neighbors. By approaching quietly on 
a dark summer night with a bright 
light one can observe them in pro- 
fusion either in the garden or on the 
lawn, sprawled out, but each one has 
taken the precaution to leave his tail 
in the burrow so that he can duck into 
it quickly in case of threatening dan- 
ger. 

. During the day, except in dry 
weather, they remain in their burrows 
under the grass with their heads at 
or near the surface, where keen-eyed 
Mr. Robin spies and nabs them, and 
although they put up a good resist- 
ance, they contrivute materially to 
solve for the Robin and his family the 
H. C. of 1. 


But it is for fish bait that the earth- 
worm seems to be in most demand. In 
the following quotation from the writ- 
ings of Prof. David Starr Jordan, our 
attention is called to its preeminent 
fitness for that purpose. He says: 

“Fishing with angleworms is natural. 
It fits into the needs of the occasion. It 
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is not by chance that the angleworm is 
found in every damp bank, in every 
handy bit of sod the green earth over. 
It is not by chance that the angleworm 
makes a perfect fit on a hook with no 
anatomy with which to feel pain, and no 
arms or legs to be broken off or to be 
waved hopelessly in the air. Its skin 
is tough enough so as not to tear, not 
so tough as to receive unseemly bruises 
when the boy is placing it on the hook. 
It is not quite comfortable anywhere else. 
It crawls about on sidewalks after rain, 
bleached and emaciated. It is never 
quite at ease even in the ground, but 
on the hook it rests peacefully with the 
apparent feeling that its mission is per- 
formed.” 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


The Flowering Crab Apple 
By T. A. HAVEMEYER 


(In Program of The Westchester and Fairfield 
Horticultural Society) 

The Apple blossom to me is one of 
Spring’s most delightful flowers and in 
our Northern States seems to me to rep- 
resent more than anything else the sym- 
bol of the Spirit of Spring. 

The beauties of Spring are many, but 
what com to beauty of 
our Northern Apple orchards covered 
with their masses of delicate pink and 
white flowers? But the beauty of the or- 
dinary Apple in blossom cannot compare 
as an ornamental tree with many of the 
Flowering Crabs with their branches so 
covered with bloom that it seems impos- 
sible to even find a space for one more 


From the Crab Apple of southeastern 
Europe and western and central Asia 
(Malus pumila) most of the Apples of 
our orchards have been developed, al- 
though in some of these the blood of the 
Crab of northern and central Euro 

Malus sylvestris) can be traced. e 

aradise A: 


cata) was first cultivated in E one 
h and years a tisa 
native of eastern Siberia, and is a tall, 


is popularly called, is a handsome, very 
hardy plant; its t value, however, is 
that crossed with the cultivated —_ 
tree, it has given rise to a race of Apples 
like the Hyslop and Transcendent Crabs 
which can be grown in regions too cold 
for the successful cultivation of the or- 
din Apple. These hybrids are known 
as Siberian Crabs, and many named va- 
rieties can now be found in nurseries in 
the extreme northern part of tbe coun- 
try. They are fast growing, erect and 
shapely trees, and well worth a place in 
northern gardens for the beauty of their 
flowers and brilliant scarlet or yellow 
fruits which are usually oblong or ovate 
in shape.and from an inch to an inch and 
a half in length. The fruit is acid but 
makes excellent jellies and preserves, for 
widely te Agee slvndy mentioned and 
e Apples already mentioned an 
Malus prunifalia var. rinki of western 
China, and the species of eastern North 
America are of economic importance to 
man. The fruits of the last are some- 
times used domestically in making jellies 





.. able for the beauty of their flo 
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and ppaees but are not in general use. 
All the other Crab Apples are only valu- 
wers and 
fruits in the decorations of gardens. The 
American Crab Apples bloom later than 
the Old World species, and their flowers 
do not open until the leaves are well 
The flowers are more or less 
eeply tinged with pink or rose color and 
are extremely fragrant. The fruits of 
the eastern species sz< depressed globose, 
light green, sometimes turning pale yel- 
low when fully ripe, lustrous, covered with 
a@ waxy exudation and more fragrant 
than the fruit of other Apple trees. The 
fruit falls without having become soft 
and remains on the ground a long time 
without losing its shape. The frui: of the 
northwestern species (Malus fusca) is 
oblong, not more than three-quarters of 
an inch in length, yellow-green or yellow 
often flushed with red, or occasionally en- 
tirely red. The flesh of this little Apple 
is thin and dry. 

The American Crab Augie are good 
plants for wood borders and forest glades, 
and can be used to ———- with Flow- 
ering Dogwood, the different Shad 
Bushes and some of the American Haw- 
thorns to enliven forest parks and coun- 
try roadsides. 

American Crab Apples, however, are 
still little known or appreciated by Amer- 
ican gardeners, and only one of them, the 

ied Bechtel Crab, a double-flowered 
form of Malus ioensis of the Mississippi 
Valley, is found in American nurseries. 
The flowers of this tree resemble small 
double pink Roses and always attract at- 
tenti 


The handsomest oi the species of east- 
ern Asia as flowering plants are: Malus 
floribunda, probably the best known and 
the most generally cultivated Crab Ap- 
ple in this part of the country. When 
grown naturally is a broad, tall, round- 
topped bush, rather than a tree, with 
| gy ned ~~ ¢ The flowers - 

ey open are and passing thro 
different shades of rose color become al- 
most white before the petals fall. The 
fruit is not much larger than a pea. This 
plant is one of the most satisfactory of 
all flowering shrubs which can be grown 
in this climate for it has never been in- 
jured by cold, heat or drought, and never 
fails to produce its flowers every Spring 
A hybrid of Malus floribunda appeared 
spontaneously in the Arnold Arboretum 
(Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.), and has 
been called Malus Arnoldiana; it has the 
low branched habit of Malus floribunda 
but the flowers and fruit are more than 
a third larger. This is one of the hand- 
somest Crab Apples. Other Crab Apples 
of special value for their beauty are: 
Malus Halliana, var. Parkmanii, the dou- 
ble fiowered form of a Chinese tree, long 
cultivated by the Japanese and intro- 
duced into this country from Japan more 
than forty years ago. The bright rose 
colored flowers hang on long slender 
stems and differ in color from those of 
any other Crab Apple; Malus Sargentii, 
a shrub from northern Japan with wide- 
spreading branches, pure white flowers 
with bright yellow anthers, and scarlet 
fruit which remains on the branches un- 
til Spring and appears to be unpalatable 
to birds; Malus Sieboldii, a ——— 
plant better known perhaps under the 
incorrect name of Malus tqringo. There 
are both shrubby «nd arborescent forms 
of this plant which has small nearly 
white flowers projuced in immense quan- 
tities and minute fruit which is bright 
= on some individuals and yellow on 
others. 
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Dracena Indivisa 


‘TH several species and varieties of 
Dracenas form when taken to- 
gether a group of beautiful ornamen- 
tal foliaged plants of tropical origin 
and whether the plants are large or 
small they are both elegant and at- 
tractive when grown in the warm 
greenhouse or window garden at all 
seasons of the year. 


One of the best and most desirable 
species for amateur cultivators is 
Dracena indivisa, or as it is also 
known, Cordyline indivisa. It is a 
plant of rapid growth and graceful 
habit, with long narrow gracefully re- 
curved dark green leaves, about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and from 
one to two and a half in length, hav- 
ing a distinct bronze midrib. 

Small and medium sized plants are 
much used in filling the centers of 
vases, window boxes, etc., while the 
larger specimens can be used for porch 
decoration during the summer 
months, and the window garden or 
greenhouse at all seasons of the year. 
This species is the most hardy of the 
Dracenas and is not at all affected 
by changes in temperature. When 
grown for greenhouse or window gar- 
den decoration the plants should not 
be allowed to become pot bound, but 
shifted on into tubs or pots of a large 
size whenever it may be necessary; 
the most suitable time for doing this 
is the month of June. 

The plants should be given well 
drained pots or tubs proportionate to 
the size of the plants; a compost com- 
posed of two-thirds turfy loam, and 
one-third well rotted manure, well 
mixed. A good supply of water both 
overhead and at the roots shouid be 
given during the summer months and 
while the plants are in a state of 
growth. During the cooler and win- 
ter months not so much moisture will 
be required, but on no account should 
they be permitted to remain dry at 
the roots for any length of time. A 
winter temperature of from 50 to 55 
is the most suitable. 

Eben C. Rexford, a well known 
horticultural writer, in an article on 
Dracenas, in speaking of D. Indivisa 
says it is very graceful in habit and 
makes an excellent plant for the dec- 
oration of the table while small, with 
its long narrow grasslike leaves; and 
can be grown quite satisfactorily in 
the living room if care be taken to 
prevent the red spider from injuring 
them. The plant should be given a 
light fibrous soil with enough loam 
in it to give it body. Watering should 
be liberal and showering frequent. 

CuHas. E. PARNELL 


Planting Water Lilies 
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it may be advisable to reiterate what 
has been said and written so often, 
namely, that Water Lilies, even the har- 
diest, will not succeed in cold running 
water nor where there is considerable 
shade. Comparatively warm water in 
Summer is necessary for their very ex- 
istence, and full or almost full sunshine 
must be available if they are to flower 

. This appreciated, it should 
further be noted that the new orange- 
shaded hybrids with more than a touch 
of less hardy sap in their tissues, and 
the New World odorata section—so de- 
liciously fragrant—should be accom- 
modated with the warmest, sunniest and 
most sheltered corners available, leaving 
the bleaker open waters for our native 
White Water Lily, Nymphza alba, and 
for the probably equally hardy marliacea 
hybrids. N. marliacea carnea is indeed 
wonderfully vigorous and free, and N. 
m. chromatella, with beautiful mottled 
foliage, if somewhat smalier in leaf and 
flower, seems equally hardy and accom- 
modating. 

For shallow waters restricted in area 
the Laydekeri hybrids are most useful, 
but they lack the vigour and hardihood 
of the “marliaceas.” For specially shal- 
low waters—one foot or even less—and 
for tiny pools the miniature white N. 
Pygmza and its soft yellow form N. p. 
helvola are invaluable. Both are amaz- 
ingly free-flowering. 
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Among s0 many treasures it might, 
however, seem invidious to make a selec- 
tion, so we will pass straight on to 
methods of planting. The most usual 
method is probably to sink the rhizomes 
in flat, round baskets such as nursery- 
men use for packing trees, etc. A 
compost of sound turfy loam with a 
proportion of decayed cow manure or 
other source of humus is used to plant 
the roots in—the rootstocks being buried. 
The whole is next mossed over, and 
tarred string, drawn through the baskets 
below,the rim and “criss-crossed,” pre- 
vents the roots from floating out before 
they can get established. 

Another method often employed is to 
cut a hole in the centre of a really large 
turf—as near a yard square as the sod 
will hold together—to pass the rhizome 
through and peg the opening together, 
also pegging a smaller turf to the large 
one from below with sufficient compost to 
give the leathery roots presently to be 
formed a start in life. This method, 
since it needs no baskets—which do not 
always look pretty when seen through 
clear water—is less ive, but it 
must be confessed that the large turves 
are not easy to manipulate. A couple of 
planks, if the pool is a small one, may 
be used to slide down the baskets or 
turves; otherwise, the only alternative 
to draining is to use a punt. 

—The Garden (English) 











Orange float, representing San Bernardino, which captured 


first prize in a recent floral parade in Pasadena, Calif. 
This photograph is especially interesting to the Editor of Taz FLower Growen 


in that it shows a picture of Arrowhead 
the Arrowhead 


outlined by 


Oranges, 
people ps would know exactly 


Mountain, attention to which is called by 
comprising the chief feature of the float. Few 
what this was intended to t 





perha Dp without 
explanation. Note also the blooms of the Century plant in the foreground of the 


picture. 


Arrowhead Mountain is just back of Arrowhead Spri: : 
4 prings, which are seven miles 


Editor was in his twenty-first year he made his 


"THE season has come round when 
4 those having ornamental waters may 
plant the beautiful hardy Nymphzas 
which everyone admires. Before de- 
scribing the various methods of planting 
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About House Plants’ 


HEN the snow is falling and the 
wintry winds blow we feel how 
much it means to have a warm, 
cozy We walk to the win- 
dow and look at our plants; it is then 
that we enjoy their fresh freen leaves 
and their gay- blossoms. .Then, if we 
haye neglected to stock a few windows 


BY ALFRED C. HOTTES 
Ohio State University 


selves because the climate is favorable; 
in the house you will have to supply every 
ne Whew soe water, heat, air, and 
ight. When you fail, the plants fail. 
DRY AIR DETRIMENTAL TO PLANTS 


Our modern homes heated with gas 
and hot air are not ideai for plants, but 


Sunlight for most blooming plants 


Sufficient space left for 
water at top of pot 


loose Soil < 
Jarditiiere | 
lére large enough, 


Plenty of broken. pots 


for drainage 


ac? 


Cut back to make 
plant bushy 


Ui 


Pot: proper size 
Pot cleaned thoroly 
before potting 


Foul water to be 
removed weekly 





Inverted saucer to 
toots | Hn ntier heep 


__ Plant stand proper height 
to bring plant to window 

















——_ 





Fig. 1—Diagram of good conditions for a house plant 


with them, how we regret it! Winter 
plants remind us of the coming Spring. 

As we travel along the streets and 
roadsides to and from our daily tasks 
we are cheered by the sight of a plant 
in a window. We know that the home 
has a housewife within who needs more 
than potatoes and meat for her food. 
And, if this be so, do we not believe that 
a plant in our home is worth two in the 
neighbor’s or florist’s window? 

Our house plants are often not truly 
beautiful, but even so we cherish them, 
for we hold in our minds a picture of 
what they should be. They are our Pen 
and we have rescued them from the icy 
winds; we trust they will grow more 
beautiful in the future. Of course, our 
delight is increased by a healthy, well- 
shaped plant. It is the purpose of this 
bulletin to point out the sorts to grow 
and the way to grow them. 

“LUCK” IS CARE 

You have remarked, no doubt, that 
certain persons have great luck with 
house plants, that they can grow any- 
thing without bother. This is not true. 
Their love of flowers has led them to give 
the proper position, soil, and care to 
the plants. Luck is generally care. Out- 
of-doors plants almost grow by them- 
ackrom Bulletin of the Ohio State University, 


Extension Service, H. C. Ramsower, 
Director, Columbus, Ohio. 


this should not discourage us; we must 
merely choose plants which will tolerate 
the conditions, or improve the conditions 
as much as we can. Greenhouses are 
heated with steam and hot water. They 
seem warmer than they really are be- 
cause they are generally humid. In our 
homes the air is dry. You have noticed 
that those who have good house plants 
have more than a few. This is partly due 
to the fact that conditions are proper; 
also, an abundance of plants increases 
the moisture in the air about these plants. 
A window full of plants is better than 
one plant. 

Except for desert plants, most of our 
plants like a more moist atmosphere than 
we give 

If you have reason to believe that gas 
is escaping and injuring your plants, 
stop the leak. It is equally unhealthy 
for you. Plants show signs cf gas in- 
jury before we do. 

Increasing the moisture in the air is 
not impossible. It may be done by plac- 
ing the pots in a shallow, galvani 
iron tray, made water-tight, which fits 
the top of a table or window ledge. Peb- 
bles and sand placed in the tray will 
collect and hold the water which goes 
through the pots; this water will supply 
moisture to the air. 

If you are fond of | cmp you may 
plan for them in building your home. 
Enclose with glass a small alcove which 


shall open into the living-room and be 
separated from it by glass doors through 
which the plants may be seen. In such 
a conservatory many other plants may 
be grown than those usually considered 
as house plants. 


SUGGESTIONS ON WATERING PLANTS 


Plants should not be allowed to wilt 
before they are watered, nor should they 
always be watered each day. There are 
two general rules for watering house 
plants: 

1. Water them when they need it. 
“How can I tell?” you ask. Rapid grow- 
ing plants and those producing flowers 
in abundance require more water than 
plants which are resting or not in active 
growth. Slow growing plants stand the 
greatest amount of neglect in watering. 
There is a way to tell when plants need 
water. Pick up the pot and rap it with 
the knuckles; if the sound is dull, the 
plant has sufficient water, but if the pot 
rings, the plant is dry. 

2. Water plants thoroughly or not 
at all. Plants growing in small pots fre- 
quently are filled with roots; merely wet- 
ting the surface of the soil will result 
in bottom of the pot constantly being 
dry. At frequent intervals most house 
plants should be set in a tub and al- 
lowed to soak up all the water they will 
take. 

When the sun is shining, plants stand 
more water than during dull weather. 
Too much water in dull weather causes 
the buds of flowering plants to drop and 
the leaves to turn yellow. 


SYRINGING 
Because of the dust and dry air, 





Fig. 2.—Treatment for Hyacinths 
to make the stems grow long. 
A cone of paper, open at the top, 


is placed over the pot. 
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sprinkling and washing the leaves is an 
important factor in keeping the plants 
in good-health. It is especially beneficial 
in the case of Ferns and large-leaved 
plants. Water may be best applied by 
the use of some sort of atomizer. Rubber 
plants, Palms, and such plants should 
be washed with soap and warm water 
from time to time. 


i 
ry 
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is reasonably good, regard the various 
fertilizers as appetizers. The plants 
should have no fertilizer unless they are 
growing; never when resting. A sprin- 
kling of bone meal over the soil in the 
pots during the growing season will be 
beneficial for most plants. Palms and 
Ferns may be kept in the same sized 
pots for several years if some of the 





(A) 


(B) 


Fig. 3.—RPemoving a plant from a pot 
(A)—Place the fingers around the plant and after inverting it ~ > edge of the pot 


(B) is jarred so that the ball of earth falls from 


JARDINIERES ARE A NUISANCE 


Plants need air at their roots as much 
as they need it at their tops. Porous 
pots are used principally for this reason. 
The beautiful jardiniere is an evil. The 
necessary watering of plants day after 
day allows the water that runs through 
the hole in the bottom of the pot to col- 
lect in the jardiniere; the water gets 
deeper day by day and becomes foul; 
soon the plant becomes ill, and finally it 
dies of “wet feet.” The housewife thinks 
that there are insects on the roots and 
sticks matches into the soil. 

To overcome the evil of the jardiniere, 
choose or2 too large for the pot and set 
the pot upon an inverted saucer, so that 
it is raised from the bottom. Further- 
more, keep the excess water emptied 
from the jardiniere. 

SUNLIGHT 


Most flowering plants prefer sunlight. 
Some foliage plants thrive in the shade. 
It is generally disappointing to attempt 
to have Begonias, Sultanas, and Ciner- 
arias blooming if they do not get some 
sunlight. Generally speaking, foliage 
plants are more successful for those per- 
sons having no sunny east, west, or south 
window. 

SOIL 

The matter of soil is not nearly so 
important as most home gardeners be- 
lieve. Make a mixture of reasonably 
good soil to which is added a small 
quantity of well-decayed manure. If 
the soil be heavy, add some sand or leaf 
mould. Large-leaved and heavy-rooting 
plants prefer heavy soils. Juicy-leaved 
plants, such as Cacti, for instance, are 
more at home in the soils of a sandier 
texture. Begonias enjoy a mixture of 
soil, sand, and a liberal use of leaf mould. 


FERTILIZERS 
If you have started with a soil which 


pot 


soil is removed and replaced with new 
soil enriched with bone meal. 

Nitrate of soda is a dangerous fertil- 
izer to advise, but if used with caution 
it will be useful to encourage leaf growth 
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house plants when they are growing and 
healthy, but never when sickly nor rest- 
ing. 

Pulverized sheep manure is a good fer- 
tilizer, ~ ap and easily handled, but 
powerful. erely sprinkle a tablespoon 
over the top of the pot. 

Avoid using strong chemical fertilizers 
under patent names unless you use them 
as advised on the package. They are 
generally made up of standard fertilizing 
elements in a concentrated form. 


POTS AND POTTING 


Most persons use pots that are too 
large. ote that the florist uses pots 
as small as possible. Plants are more 
sightly in small pots. Conditions become 
bad when too large a pot is used; the 
soil becomes sour, the pot hoids too much 
water, and the roots do not get the re- 
quired amount of air. As the plants 
grow they may be given larger pots, but 
these shifts from one size to another 
should be gradual. 

In potting plants note that the pots are 
made porous; keep them so by scrubbing 
and washing them before using. Note 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. This 
is to allow the water to pass freely from 
the pot. Never cork up the hole; instead, 
place three or four pieces of broken pots 
over it in such a way that the hole is 
— open and will not be closed by the 
soil. 

Never fill the pots too full of soil in 
repotting. Allow space at the top so 
that sufficient water may be applied to 
the plants without its running over on 
the floor. 

If it is suspected that the soil in a pot 
is too wet, too dry, or infested with in- 
sects, take the plants from the pots and 
look at the roots. Plants are easily re- 
moved from the pots by placing the 
forefinger and second finger of the right 





Fig. 4—A Begonia cutting. The light area of the leaf is re- 
moved to reduce water given off (see text) 


and increase the size of flowers. Use 
a tablespoon of nitrate of soda and dis- 
solve it in three gallons of water. Do 
not spray the plants with the solution, 
as it will burn the leaves. It is especially 
recommended for Ferns, for Amaryllis 
in bud, and on rare occasions for other 


hand about the plant and inverting the 
pot. If the pot is jarred egainst a table 
the ball of soil and roots will free itself 
from the pot and rest in the palm of 
the hand. This is so simple that anyone 
may do it even with large plants (see 
illustration herewith.) 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER 


If the plants have been planted in the 
garden for the Summer, some care must 
be given them when potting. In digging 
the ver many roots 1 be broken. 
To offset the root injury, the tops of the 
plants should be cut back accordingly. 
This may cause the plants to appear 
unsightly for a few weeks, but it is for 
their future betterment. Place the plants 
in the shade cf some shrubbery to rxe- 
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9. Do not fear cutting your plants 
back to make slips; they are better for 
the treatment. 

POT-LAYERING 

When the Rubber Plants, Dracaenas, 
or, in fact, almost any of the plants be- 
come tall and straggly, they may be 
pot-layered. This process is simple. Cut 
a small pot in two with a saw. This is 
easily done if a soft, poorly-burned pot 
is chosen (see Fig. 5, B.) Next make 





Fig. 5.—Topping a Rubber Plant 


leggy plant. 
sawed in two p 


jieces. 
stem injured and the pot fitted about the stem of the plant. 


the 
Shows the pot tied to a stake to keep it in place. 


cover from the shock before bringing into 
the house. 
MAKING SLIPS 


Every home gardener takes slips or 
cuttings from his plants. Properly made 
slips root more surely than those made 
haphazard. The points to consider are: 

1. Make all slips from healthy plants. 
Don’t carry on diseased or insect-infested 
plants. Get a new plant from the florist. 

2. Make cuttings from three to four 
inches long. Cuttings that are too large 
do not root so easily. 

3. Remove most of the leaves; if they 
are large cut off a portion from the 
leaves left on the cutting (see Fig. 4.) 

4. Remove all flowers and buds which 
exhaust the slip before it roots. 

. Cut through an eye or node, for 
the base of the slip. 

6. lace them to root in sand, which 
is preferable to soil because it is porous, 
and lessens the possibility of decay be- 
fore the slips root. 

7. Cover the slips with newspaper to 
shade them. In the case of plants which 


are difficult to root by the ordinary meth- 
ods, place a fruit jar over them. 

. When roots are a half inch iong, 
place them in _ Use a good soil but 
no manure at 





an incision upward and three-quarters 
through the plant stem several inches 
below the leaves. Hold the incision open 
by using a pebble or small piece of wood. 
Fit the pot about the stem, covering the 
incision. Fill it with sandy soil or 
sphagnum moss and provide it with a 
stake to keep the pot from slipping down 
or from causing the plant to be top 
heavy (see Fig. 5, D.) Keep the pot 
well watered. 

This operation is usually successful 
when carried on in late February or 
March. When the plant is well rooted in 
the split pot, it can be cut from the par- 
ent and potted in the usual way. Rub- 
ber plants so treated should have their 
leaves tied together for several weeks. 
The old stub will usually sprout out and 
roduce branches which will result in a 

tter plant than before treatment; fur- 
thermore, one has two plants in place 
of one. 

INSECTS AND DISEASES 

Seldom are house plants troubled by 
insects or diseases of the roots. When 
such seems to be the case read the fore- 
going general cultural nutes. There are 
a few insects which are very troublesome, 
and almost no diseases. Nicotine extract 
is one of the most useful repellants to 
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keep on hand. This may be bought at 
seed stores. 

.. Grayish Leaves.—Have your plants a 
grayish or a whitish cast, and is there 
a web over the tips of the branches? 
If so, there are red spiders upon the 
plants, but they are very minute and un- 
less very bad are hardly seen. Syringe 
them with water. They cannot tolerate 
moisture in the air. They thrive in our 
hot, dry rooms. 

White, Cottony Masses, Which Hardly 
Move.—Have you a Coleus? Are there 
white, mealy insects upon it? This is 
the mealy bug. Wash the bugs off with 
a hose or, if this is impractical, use a 
small brush and good strong soapsuds. 
Some say that if each mass is touched 
with a brush dipped in alcohol the trouble 
will be controlled. 

White Specks, Some of Which Fly.— 
If your plants become infested with a 
small white fly, it will be difficult to con- 
trol this trouble unless the plants are 
sprayed with nicotine when the insects 
are young. If badly attacked, throw the 
plant away. 

en or Brown or Black Liece.—No 
one who grows plants finds these plant 
lice, or aeees, strangers. They are al- 
ways with us. Use nicotine extract in 
soapy water as a spray, or, if this is im- 
practical, dip the tops of the plants into 
the solution. 

Scales._-These hardly appear to be in- 
sects, but such they really are. Wash 
them off, using a stiff brush dipped in 
strong soapsuds or a nicotine solution. 

Angle Worms.—Angle worms do not 
eat roots but in squirming. around 
through the pot fill up the drainage in 
the bottom of the pot with fine mud. A 
watering with lime water will bring them 
to the surface. 

So-called Worms and Caterpillars.— 
Most insects which eat leaves and buds 
are not abundant indoors. The easy 
way of controlling them is to catch and 
kill them. Arsenate of lead may be used 
if you are squeamish. 

(Concluded in August issue) 


Dwarf Shrub Garden 


The Arboretum two years ago estab- 
lished in its propagating department 
at the corner of Centre and Prince 
streets a collection of dwarf shrubs 
planted in frames and protected from 
the heat of the summer sun by latch 
shades raised high enough to permit a 
person to walk under them and to in- 
sure a free circulation of air. In these 
frames it has been found possible to 
grow successfully a number of shrubs 
which require partial shade and daily 
summer watering, and are too small 
and often too delicate to be properly 
protected in the open ground in a pub- 
lic garden of the size and character of 
the Arboretum. 

In this collection are now established 
such difficult plants as Salix herbacea 
and S. wuva-ursi, Linnaea borealis, 
Epigaea repens, Cassio hypnoides, 
Loiseleuria procumbens, Kalmia micro- 
phylla, Rhododendron indicum, Vaccinium 
praestans, and some three hundred other 
interesting dwarf shrubs which have 
never before been successfully cultivated 
in the Arboretum. In this collection it 
is now believed possible to maintain 
Erica tetralix, E. vagaris and possibly 
other dwarf species, and here will prob- 
ably grow the so-called Irish Heath (Da- 
boecia) which has not yet proved hardy 
here.—Arnold Arboretum Bulletin 

















What is a Japanese Peony? 
BY B. H. FARR 


NE of your correspondents in the 
QO December issue states that he 

has never seen this question 
completely answered. My interpreta- 
tion of this term is the one which I 
think is generally answered by most 
members of the American Peony So- 
ciety and by dealers who issue cata- 
logues. The term Japanese Peony, 
applies to a special type or form of 
flower and does not in any sense imply 
that the Peony, because it has been 
raised in Japan, is a Japanese Peony. 
It is true that most of the varieties 
which have come from Japan are of 
this form, and the Japanese seem to 
have been the first to appreciate the 
daintiness of coloring and form in 
this class of Peony, and to have de- 
veloped them more.than any American 
or European grower. It is due to 
this fact that the name Japanese was 
given to this particular type. 


The names of various types which 
are used by the American Peony So- 
ciety in its descriptions, represent the 
changes in form which the flowers as- 
sume in the evolution or transition 
from the bloom with a single row of 
guard petals surrounding a center of 
yellow pollen bearing stamens, to the 
completely double row type in which 
all the stamens and carpels are fully 
transformed into evenly arranged 
wide petaloids, not differentiated in 
any great degree from the outer guard 
petals. The Japanese type represents 
the first step in the process of develop- 
ment from the single and semi-double 
types, and as this step represents the 
numerous stages in the process, the 
Japanese type is an extremely vari- 
able one. 

At first the stamens are merely en- 
larged, retaining their golden yellow 
color by losing the pollen. These en- 
larged stamens form a small ball- 
shaped, compact mass or cushion in 
the center of the surrounding row of 
wide guard petals, and to my mind 
this stage is the most beautiful of all. 
Examples of this type are White Lady, 
Nure-Ginu, Margaret Atwood and 
King of England when it first opens. 

In later stages of development, the 
thick stamenoides become elongated 
into narrow striped light petaloids 
which begin to take on the color that 
the petals will eventually assume. The 
edges of these narrow striped light 
petaloids retain some of the thickness 
and the yellow coloring of the stamen- 
oides, giving these central petaloids 
a striped or variegated effect. King 
of England, after it has been open a 
day or so to mock a mirror, Ama-no- 


Sode and Mikado are types of this 
stage of development. 

As the development advances in 
some cases the petaloids become 
broadened, the coloring is more pro- 
nounced, the trece of pollen disap- 
pears along the edges of the petaloid 
and is retained only on the outer mar- 
gin of the tips of the petals. The 
variety Tamat-bako represents this 


In others the petaloids become 
elongated into very narrow threadlike 
petals, retaining the yellow pollen ef- 
fect only at the sharply pointed tip. 
This class is represented in the vari- 
eties Lemon Queen, Hana-no-sato or 
Cathedral. 

Sometimes a mixture of quite wide 

appear among the narrow 
threadlike petaloids which makes it 
very difficult to classify and discrim- 
inate between this form and the next 
distinct type which is called the anem- 
one type. In this type the stamens are 
all transformed into narrow petals, 
forming a round cushion in the center 
of the flower, distinctive from the 
bomb type in which the petals are 
longer and wider and have developed 
into a very large high-built globe or 
bomb shape as typified in the vari- 
eties Mons. Jules Elie and Feliz 
Crousse. 


HE DIFFICULTIES of an exact 

classification are well illustrated 
in the variety Petite Renee which was 
referred to by your correspondent. 
This variety has a center filled with 
narrow threadlike petals intermingled 
with quite long wide petals and while it 
is classed in some catalogues as anem- 
one type and in others as Japanese, it 
is certainly not a typical anemone- 
formed flower. I think it comes nearer 
to being Japanese type than anemone. 
Such English varieties as Mountebank, 
Major Loder and Labolas are typically 
Japanese and should be so classed. 


In each block of new seedlings 
biooming for the first time, will be 
found a large percentage of singles, 
Japanese type in various forms, and 
some full double. A Japanese type of 
Peony is Japanese whether raised in 
Japan or America and a full double 
Peony raised in Japan, is not Japanese 
as we understand the term. 


It is true that the Japanese seem 
to have injected some blood into their 
varieties that gives them the distinc- 
tive crinkled glossy foliage. What 
causes this I do not know, but the 
same distinction is noticeable in sev- 
eral of the common chinensis varieties 
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of which the old variety Achillea is 
an example. The foliage of the vari- 
ety La Fee has also this same char- 
acteristic. The same remark has been 
made of the Lemoine varieties, nearly 
all of which have a characteristic type 
of foliage distinct from the varieties 
introduced by most other growers. 


I quite agree with Mr. Auten that 
Fuyajo is the “Jappiest” Jap of all 
and has the finest so-called “black” 
red color of any Peony. I wonder 
what he would say, could he see the 
new seedling which Harry Norton 
has produced. It is a glorified Fuyajo; 
much taller, stronger grower, very 
much larger and more brilliant than 
Fuyajo itself. It is my opinion that 
the white on the black red tips of 
Fuyajo, is merely the remaining rem- 
nant of the effect of the pollen and 
that the reason this does not show on 
the fully developed flowered varieties 
is that they have entirely outgrown 
the pollen influence. Possibly the red 
blotches on the central petals of 
Festiva Maxima may be the last ves- 
tige of what was once carpels or 
stamens. 


Finally as to giving our new Japs 
understandable names: That is what 
Dessert, Kelway and others have done; 
and have thereby added greatly to 
the confusion by renaming Japanese 
varieties, so that in many cases the 
same variety now has several names. 
For myself I prefer to stick to the 
Japanese names where they can be 
verified and the American Peony So- 
ciety can adequately study this sub- 
ject and suggest names that may be 
appropriate and uniformly adopted. I 
think the objection to the Japanese 
names is largely an idea. I find them 
useful. All of them represent some 
poetic idea and I find them less diffi- 
cult to pronounce and no more difficult 
to learn than the French names. If 
one can always remember that the 
Japanese names are pronounced ex- 
actly as they are spelled without ac- 
cent, giving the vowels that they have 
in either German, French or Italian, 
the pronunciation is much simplified. 


Forcing a Peony Indoors 


AST Fall I dug up a six year old 

clump of the Peony Modeste 
Guerin, expecting to divide and reset 
it. It had always bloomed well, and 
I was quite surprised to find it badly 
infected with root gall. Having other 
plants of the same variety that were 
healthy, I discarded this root, and 
let it stand on top of the ground, with 
the soil still adhering. December was 
unusually cold here, the thermometer 
going to twelve degrees below zero 
on one occasion, and this Peony was 
soon frozen solid. 


Being fond of experimenting, I de- 
cided to try forcing this clump, so 
about Christmas, when the weather 
moderated a little, I pried it loose 
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from the ground, and on Dec. 3ist, 
trimmed it, still frozen solid, to fit 
in a wooden candy bucket twelve 
inches deep and thirteen inches across. 
This was a most barbarous process, 
and left only a fraction of the original 
root system. Then I set it in a cool 
dark cellar until January 21st, when 
I brought it into the living room, and 
gave it a little water. In another 
week the shoots began to appear, and 
soon there were eighteen of them, 
far too many for the crippled roots, 
but I decided to let them stay on and 
see just what would happen. The buds 
began to develop in the regular way, 
and though I had expected to spray 
with weak Bordeaux as a preventive 
against blight, the shoots looked so 
healthy I decided to take a chance, 
and so did not spray. But as the pail 
had no drainage, I was careful to give 
water only as the top soil appeared 
dry, and did not moisten the foliage 
at any time. The buds were soon cov- 
ered with the regular sticky gum, but 
in the hot dry atmosphere of the room 
it soon dried up, like the gum on rosin 
weed. I pinched off the side buds 
on most of the stems, left all the buds 
on a few of the latest to see what they 
would do. 

As the buds neared the size of a 
hickory nut my small daughter, al- 
ways making a sporting event out of 
my garden operations when possible, 
picked on what she thought would be 
the iirst of the two largest buds to 
open. And the whole household with 
eager interest watched those buds de- 
velop from day to day. The foliage 
developed perfectly, lacking only in 
height, and at iast, on March 14th, the 
first blossom opened out, five inches in 
diameter, on a twenty-two inch stem. 
Modeste Guerin outdoors gives a dark 
pink flower, but this was a light shell 
pink, much like Venus. The regular 
Peony odor was there, and our delight 
in this one blossom, seventy days 
ahead of the usual season, paid for all 
the work twice over. In a few days 
two more blossoms opened, but by that 


time those mutilated roots seemed to 


have gone the limit, and the other 
buds did not open. Blight took the 
side buds I had left, and the large 
center buds either blighted or dried 
up. 


Next time I shall plant a good strong 
division of some early fragrant vari- 
ety like Edulis Superba in a twelve 
quart galvanized pail at the regular 
fall planting season; grow it outdoors 
for say two years and then bring it 
in either in the same pail, or move it 
into one of the same size without 
trimming the roots or disturbing the 
soil. The pail should have holes in the 
bottom and in the lower two inches on 
the sides, with two inches of sand for 
drainage. The plant will have to be 
watered probably more often than 
those in regular soil, and soil should 
be rich to start with, and fairly well 
limed. The freezing and slow en- 
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trance to full heat are vital, and all 
side buds should be picked off when 
the size of buckshot. Also, any weak 
stems should be pinched off as they 
emerge from the dirt. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


The Nurseryman and the Amateur 


T HAVE just finished reading, with 
4 considerable pleasure, Mr. Farr’s 
“Reply to Nursery Critics” in the 
April FLowEerR Grower. I am what 
is known as a “little amateur,” and I 
take this opportunity to express the 
appreciation that most of us in the 
“small-grower” class feel toward the 
big Peony men and good nurserymen 
in general. The writer of the article 
in the December number may have 
had a real grievance, bvt I am sure 
that amateurs as a class do not have 
any feeling of resentment toward the 
professional grower, nor anything else 
but respect and admiration. We can- 
not fully appreciate the difficulties of 
nurserymen, particularly those who 
originate or introduce new varieties, 
and as Mr. Farr has mentioned, we 
can scarcely comprehend the great 
wealth of information, experience and 
guidance that is contained in the free 
catalogues of the large growers such 
as Farr, Brand, Cooper and others. 

A slight acquaintance with Mr. 
Brand and Miss Gentry of the Brand 
Peony Farms, in my own State of 
Minnesota, and frequent visits there 
during the blooming season, have been 
enlightening as well as inspiring, and 
it is a pleasure to speak of the cour- 
tesy and attention that is given to vis- 
itors. 

Mr. Farr’s assertion that we “little 
amateurs” are too free about advanc- 
ing immature opinions is no doubt 
true enough. Surely it is for us to 
study hard and to accept gratefully 
the guidance of those who have had a 
life-time of experience. Of course 
we are entitled to modest opinions 
and surely we would remain at a stand- 
still if we did not have some ideas of 
our own. Generally we have very pro- 
nounced, and sometimes exaggerated 
opinions of the value of the varieties 
we are especially fond of, and occa- 
sionally we find a little fault with the 
symposium, splendid as it is. It is 
natural for me to feel a bit grieved 
because one of my favorites, Eugenie 
Verdier, which I have planted among 
some of the best of the newer aristo- 
crats, is not in the 9 class. And I am 
sorry that Brand’s Luetta Pfeiffer 
is not yet rated higher than 8.4; I 
think it is the finest of its type and I 
hope it will be shown in perfection at 
the national show in June. 

Speaking of the integrity of the 
large Peony growers,—I would like 
to offer a paragraph on some personal 
experience. A few years ago I de- 
cided to purchase ten Peony roots for 
a place in my garden. At that time 
I was not even an amateur,—I was 
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hopelessly ignorant on the subject of 


Peonies, so I went to the office of the 


hearest large Peony growers, Brands 
of Faribault, and asked them to select 
some good ones. I limited the amount 
I wished to spend to a very modest 
sum, for in those days I would have 
been shocked and dismayed at the 
idea of paying more than a dollar for 
a Peony root. Now if these people 
had been at all unscrupulous this 
would have been a shining opportunity 
for them to have unloaded some junk 
on me, for my inexperience must have 
been very apparent indeed. But when 
the roots arrived I found them to be 
large, healthy and well packed; and a 
year or two later when they began to 
bloom well, and after I had become an 
enthusiast I found that in this first 
little collection I had Avalanche, Eu- 
genie Verdier, Festiva Mazima, Feliz 
Crousse, Couronne d’Or, and five 
other good ones, none of them ‘rating 
under 7.6. 


The work of the great Peony grow- 
ers and originators is on a plane above 
mere commercialism. 


JOHN P. HUMMEL, Jr. 


Anchoring Flyaway Seeds 


| bad neighborhoods subject to long dry 
spells it is an important matter to 
plants to get their seeds underground as 
soon as possible, especially if the loca- 
tion is windy. One of the methods by 
which they accomplish this is by exud- 
ing a sort of natural mucilage as soon 
as they obtain any water. A German bot- 
anist studying plants in northwest 
Africa, found that out of 906 varieties 
more than 36 per cent, 332 to be exact, 
are marked by this feature. In studying 
them he found that after being wetted 
and then dried they adhered strongly to 
whatever lay beneath them, whether this 
was filter paper, earth, or the slide of a 
microscope. The first rainfall, there- 
fore, literally glues them to their places, 
giving them a foothold to start their 
struggle for existence as soon as the 
needed rainfall comes, even a heavy dew 
will sometimes suffice to liberate the 
“glue.” This anchorage to the ground 
also serves the purpose of assisting the 
young root to make its way into the soil, 
as well as the sprouting plant to escape 
from its imprisonment within the seed. 
A writer in the monthly supplement of 
the Chemiker Zeitung (Berlin), remarks 
in describing this pores | that the 
poms must ripen their seeds before the 

ginning of the summer drought and 
most of them do this, but a few kinds 
bloom so late that the fruit does not | 
ripen until the beginning of the Winter. 
Others in which the fruit ripens in May 
or June, do not let it fall until the end 
of the dry season, and in a third group 
the fruits do not open until there comes 
a steady downpour, even if they have 
to wait a year for that blessing. Tests 
made of fifty varieties of desert plants 
proved that the seeds of most of them 
open very shortly after they are watered, 
showing that the plants are ready to 
make use at once of the heavenly gift 
of moisture.—Scientific American. 


Nature’s provisions for the perpetuating of 
species as described in the above article are in- 
teresting. The individual may extend the study 
as desirud.—(The Editor) 
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Editorial Notes 
Ww. often find timely Editorial 
Notes a puzzle as they have to 
be sent in a whole month ahead of 
time and before the meetings of the 
preceding month have taken place. 


June is to be devoted largely to the 
f Roses. ~ 

are: Smith, a member, who devotes 
considerable time and attention to 
Roses, especially climbing ones, al- 
though Peonies are his first love, is 
to give of his knowledge and experi- 
ence at the evening meeting, June 4. 


Wichita, Kansas, is to have a gar- 
den club if the plans of some of its 
residents are fulfilled, as no doubt they 
will be. Six or eight clubs have been 
organized during the last year to our 
special knowledge and probably many 
more, that we do not know of. The 
desire to unite for mutual help in 
flower gardening is growing rapidly. 


Strange, isn’t it, how long some 
plants can remain under ground mak- 
ing the gardener despair and count 
them among his or her failures? A 
new Peony, set out last Fall was 
watched for with anxious eyes and fi- 
nally given up for lost. Suddenly on 
May 28th when other Peonies were 
either in bud or rapidly striving to 
reach that stage, two sturdy little 
shoots pushed their way above ground. 
What a relief their sudden unexpected 
- appearance was to the purchaser. 

We wonder, are new Peonies usually 
very slow to start the following 
Spring? 

Platycodons, too, were so long in 
coming that they had been counted 
among the dead. 

Of about eighteen Pompom Chrys- 
anthemums (all supposed to be win- 
terkilled) several are just showing 
tiny sprouts (last week in May). 

These experiences teach one not to 
give up too soon. Too early digging 
in the hardy borders not oniy destroys 
many self sown seedlings but often 





choice plants that have delayed their: 


awakening to a new growing season. 


The enthusiastic but uawise ama- 
teur is like the small fry whose eyes 
are often too big for their stomachs. 
In the Winter when the seed order 
is being made out and the pictures in 
the catalogues look so attractive, the 
list grows surprisingly long; still the 
buyer is sure there is nothing that 
can possibly be left out. In fact many 
longed for desirables have already 
been omitted. 

Planting time comes and for a time 
all is well but after sowing and sow- 
ing various packages still remain un- 
opened. Then comes the difficulty. 
“Where in the world is space to be 
found for all of those seeds?” “What 
ever possessed me to order so many?” 

Of course, if just a few of each kind 
would satisfy, the others could per- 
haps be squeezed in. But each year 
the conviction grows stronger that 
with but few exceptions masses alone 
produce a pleasing effect. 

The lesson of common sense must 
somehow be learned. During the Sum- 
mer draw an accurate diagram of the 
garden with each plant in its proper 
place. Then measure spaces available 
for annuals, also where new perennials 
or biennials are to go. By being very 
accurate with dimensions it is possible 
to figure out just about how many 
varieties can be accommodated. Then 
try to have the will power to order ac- 
cordingly. 

The desire to try everything could 
be carried out by trying a few things 
each year until the list has been ex- 
hausted. 

We read recently one author’s ad- 
vice which was, start with A and 
gradually work through tlie alphabet, 
trying five or ten new varieties each 
year according to space. When the 
alphabet is exhausted the grower has 
become acquainted with all listed 
plants and then knows which to chose 
for the remaining years of his life. 

Another difficulty of trying too 
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many is not having sufficient time to 
properly care for them, in which case 
failures mount up rapidly. 


A FEW LATER NOTES 
(June 8) 

The first June meeting of the Utica 
Garden Club held on a stormy evening 
was not as largely attended as we 
would like to have had it but as us- 
ually happens, the absentees were the 
losers. In this case very great losers. 

P. E. Smith gave an exceptionally 
valuable talk on Roses. We hope to 
persuade him to put it into written 
form to be used later in our depart- 
ment. 

We often wish we were able to take 
stenographic notes in order to pre- 
serve for future use, “talks,” and im- 
portant points brought out during the 
discussion which always follows. 


A pair of Robins, with a hungry 
brood to be fed, thought apparently 
that they had discovered a gold 
(worm) mine. A young girl while 
digging up a bit of ground and pre- 
paring it for flower seeds, found angle 
worms very plentiful. Hoping to at- 
tract the attention of a Robin or two 
she threw the worms onto a path a 
few feet away. Sure enough a Robin 
soon pounced cown on them and after 
devouring one, gathered another up 
into her bill and flew to a shade tree 
in front of the house. There she must 
have met Mr. Robin and imparted the 
good news to him. Together they re- 
turned to the path for a fresh supply. 
Now the spading became a contest 
of supply and demand, adding zest 
to a strenuous and rather humdrum 
job. 

Next day, when the spader was at 
school, the pair was seen searching the 
path and near-by beds and probably 
wondering what had happened to their 
discovery. 

A day or two later, house cleaning 
was in active progress. Furniture, - 
pictures, etc., having been dusted, 
were left on the piazza until the rooms 
were made ready for their return. 
A call from the “cleaning woman” 
took the family to a window, to be- 
hold Mother Robin feeding one of her 
offspring, both seated very coolly, on 
one of the pictures. Being “schooed” 
off the baby landed on the window 
ledge of the next house, where he re- 
mained for hours, with mouth always 
open to receive the choice bits de- 
posited in it by his fond parents. For 
several days “pa” and “ma” and two 
babes were seen in the garden, some- 
times searching over the old worm bed, 
somtimes among the bushes. 

The little ones seemed to have no 
fear of humans, even when ap- 
proached within three or four feet. 
In fact they came so near to the house 
that it was not possible to go in and 
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out without passing very close to them. 


A nurse, returned from a “case” in 
the country, tells of an amusing sight: 
A farmer plowing, with a number of 
Robins following in his wake, feasting 
on the worms upturned by the plow. 


Soon all the new broods will be 
gathered in our Cherry trees, prob- 
ably, as in years past, leaving not a 
Cherry to fully ripen for our own use. 
But somehow with all their faults 
and selfishness we love them still, and 
are fast learning to almost hate the 
many cats that are so constantly hunt- 
ing for a tender young bird. 


Curiosity got the better of us a 
few days ago and wanting to discover 
whether Jennie Wren was really nest- 
ing in a certain house, we tried a 
gentle tap on the clothes pole on which 
the house was. Sure enough, out came 
Jennie. Before this “note” is being 
read we hope there will be a fine little 
family of Wrens to help care for our 
garden. 


To our utter astonishment the new 
Peony, spoken of in our earlier notes 
as having delayed so long in coming 
up, has been discovered with two fine 
buds, one on each stalk. The long 
spring rest must have added strength 
to the plant to produce such healthy 
looking buds the first year. 


The People Versus Magenta 


FoR years I have wondered why a 

color so rich and lovely in many 
of its shades should be the object of 
dislike and derision among many com- 
petent and artistic gardeners. There is 
no doubt the Lord loves magenta flow- 
ers. He has made so many of them, 
and they often have a velvety rich- 
ness of shade and texture seldom 
found in flowers of other and more 
popular colors. It is true that the 
color clashes fiercely with many others, 
but whose fault is it? Why should 
a graceful, velvety Petunia whose 
nearest neighbor is a coarse, orange- 
scarlet Zinnia be obliged to bear all 
the blame for the resulting discord? 
If one must step aside, why not the 
Zinnia part of the time at least? And 
can any color “swear” more viciously 
at every other, than does the scarlet of 
Lychnis chalcedonica, the “Maltese 
Cross,” whose fiery hue not even the 
presence of white flowers can modify 
or subdue? 


But granting that magenta is diffi- 
cult to settle agreeably among its 


neighbors why should we allow the 
difficulty to deprive us of the pleasure 


of growing some of the many charm- 
ing flowers that wear the despised 
color? It is not a pure color, I ad- 
mit, being a mixture of red and blue 
and varying greatly in tint as the red 
or blue predominates and it seems to 
need a certain richness of texture to 
bring out its beauty; but given this 
richness what can surpass it? I think 
it is largely because some magenta 
flowers are thin and poor in texture 
like the old time perennial Phlox, that 
the color has fallen into disrepute. A 
piece of cotton cloth dyed purple or 
magenta might look cheap and tawdry; 
the same color on rich velvet would 
make a garment for a queen to wear. 

Purple, which is only magenta more 
deeply blued, is the color of shadows; 
of distance and of mystery,—elusive, 
alluring and full of charm. Because 
of these qualities the flewers having 
in their veins drops of the royal blood, 
should be planted where the shadows 
fall early in the afternoon. Soft blues 
and pinks should be their companions 
and associated with them should be 
the rich yet delicate fragrance of Ma- 
donna Lilies and Honeysuckles, and 
Flowering Tobacco. Into this garden 
of dreams you may come at the close 
of the day and find there a refresh- 
ment that no “riot of color” can ever 
emulate or achieve. 

ADELLA PRESCOTT 


Useful Hints for July 


agate of the following “hints” have 
been collected from different re- 
liable sources. 


A bed for Celery can be prepared 
very early in July. A good place for 
it is where Peas and Beans have been 
grown. All legumes develop nitrogen 
and much is left in the soil where they 
have been. 

A trench about ten inches deep 
should be made and well rotted ma- 
nure dug in. Manure water made 
from cow manure is very helpful ap- 
plied around the roots. Gradually 
in the trench as the plants grow. 


Use Nitrate of Soda for the Daklias. 
A safe solution is one heaping table- 
spoon to two gallons of water. This 
can be applied from a watering can 


_ and can be repeated about every three 


weeks as a stimulant. 


Do not neglect to pick Sweet Peas, 
Pansies, Nasturtiums and other such 
continuous bloomers. They are con- 
tinuous if made to be so, by prevent- 
ing them from going to seed. 

If Sweet Peas become infested with 
red spider, despite all efforis to pre- 
vent; try taking off the lower leaves, 
keeping the vines stripped for six or 
eight inches above ground. This 
treatment may prove effective. 
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Removing part of the leaves will 


help to force Nasturtiums to bloom. 


When the soil is too rich they will run 
to foliage. Nasturtiums do not re- 
quire a rich soil, in fact they have the 
reputation of doing well on “any old 
ground.” 


When Canterbury Bells have fin- 
ished flowering, pull them up and use 
the place for annuals. They may re- 
flower, if kept back by removing 
blooms, but hardly repay the effort. 


Sheep manure is an excellent stim- 
ulant to use for annuals. Asters espe- 
cially thrive well on it. 


For rose-bugs use Hammond’s Slug 
Shot, one pound to three gallons of 
water. Spray thoroughly and try to 
get as much as possible on the under 
side of the leaves. Bordeaux mix- 
ture with whale oil soap is also good. 
Pyrox is as good, if not better. These 
are also good sprays to use for red 
spider, aphis (all colors) and black 

For ants and other ground insects 
try soot and sulphur thoroughly mixed 
in the proportion of five pounds of 
soot and half a pound of sulphur. 
Scatter well over ant hills. For other 
insects it should be dug into the soil 
before planting. 


Salt is said te be a sure cure for 
cut worms. It must be laid on the 
ground, not closer than two and a half 
inches from a plant. Use in small 
quantities only, as the plants will be 
killed if it touches the roots. 


To prevent annuals being attacked 
by insects use a heaping tablespoon of 
hardwood ashes to each plant when 
they are set out. This will ward off 
i 

Tobacco is the universal remedy 
for aphis whether green, black, red, 
or white. The white or root aphis col- 
lect in large numbers on roots. Asters 
are especially subject to their inroads. 
To kill them, or far better, prevent 
their attacks, use tobacco before they 
arrive. For the black, green and red 
varieties which attack stems, leaves 
and blossoms, tobacco water should be 
sprayed or showered on. To prevent 
root aphis, tobacco dust should be 
scattered in the hole dug for plants, 
Asters in particular. As this will not 
last throughout the season, tobacco 
water should be poured over the 
ground, off and on. 


Tobacco water can be made in differ- 
ent ways. A good one is to pour over 
a pail of stems as much water as the 
pail will hold. But a simpler method 
is to use Black Leaf 40, which is a 
concentrated preparation only needing 
diluting. 

After the middle of July sow more 
Sweet Alyssum seeds for late bloom- 
ing. Little Gem is conceded to be the 
best variety. 


Toward the end of the month use 
coal ashes around the Delphiniums. 
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If they were cut down as soon as the 
blossoms withered, and a liberal sup- 
ply of fertilizer applied, (sheep ma- 
nure is good), they will bloom a sec- 
ond time. 


Second sowings of many vegetables 
can be made early this month. 

Do not neglect cultivating fre- 
quently, especially after rains. In- 
cessant cultivating, weeding and 
spraying, from early Spring, until 
near the close of the season, 
success. A lazy gardener is never 
a successful one. In fact, laziness 
never accomplishes much in any walk 
in life. Some years ago a certain 
graduating class chose for its motto: 
Palma non sene labore (The palm 
is not gained without labor). No 
truer motto was ever chosen. 


Try to keep withered blossoms cut 
off. They are unsightly and also 
weaken the plants. This is especially 
true of perennials. Annuals will soon 
die, but -the strength of perennial 
roots should be conserved. 


When sweet scented flowers, like 
Honeysuckle, Flowering Currant, Col- 
umbines, etc., are through blooming, 
try keeping the Humming Birds in the 
garden by following Mrs. Baynes’ ex- 
ample of filling tiny bottles with honey 
or sugar and water and fastening 
them to a wire stem by means of which 
they can be attached to a shrub where 
the tiny Humming Birds can find 
them. An artificial flower can be 
wired around the bottle to make the 
attraction more perfect. 


Flowering Shrubs 


BY FRANCES HORROCKS 


HRUBS add to the beauty of the 
S garden in many ways. Planted 
as hedges, as backgrounds, in 
groups, or as single specimens, they 
are always effective. One could have 
almost continuous bloom through the 
season with shrubs alone. 


About the middle of April comes the 
Daphne, the first shrub to bloom in 
this climate. Its fragrant pink flow- 
ers come before the leaves. 

The yellow, bell-like flowers of the 
Forsythia, which blooms next, also ap- 
pear before the leaves, as do the flow- 
ers of the Judas Tree or Red bud, 
which come soon after. 

Early in May blooms the Ribes or 
Flowering Currant with its attractive 
yellow blossoms. 

Then come the Honeysuckles, some 
with pink flowers, some with white. 
The Honeysuckles are rapid growers 
and make a good background shrub. 


Now the Flowering Almond comes 
with its delicate pink and white blos- 
soms. 

Then blooms the Kerria or Butter- 
cup Shrub. This is a low-growing 
shrub with variegated leaves and yel- 
low flowers. 

The Lilacs also bloom in May, the 
white usually coming a little before 
the purple. There are many varieties 
of Lilacs, the Persian Lilac being par- 
ticularly desirable, as it blooms pro- 
fusely when the bush is still young 
and small. 

The Tamarix Africana, which also 
flowers in May, is a tall growing shrub 
with feathery foliage and spikes of 
small pink flowers. 


LONG list of shrubs blossom in 
June. The Weigela, one of the 
most satisfactory of all comes this 
month. The pink and the white vari- 


eties come first and the red a week 
or two later. ; 


Some of the Spireas bloom with the 
Weigelas. There are many kinds, the 
best known being the Spirea Van- 
houttei, often erroneously called Bridal 
Wreath, the true Bridal Wreath being 
the Spirea Prunifolia. 


The Cornus, or Dogwood, blooms 
now, with clusters of white flowers. 
The branches are always red and are 
especially beautiful in Winter. 


Most of the Deutzias flower in June, 
with their pretty pink and white bles- 
soms. 


The Philadelphus or Syringa comes 
into bloom now. Some varieties -are 
fragrant while others have no odor. 
The flowers resemble orange blossoms, 
Mock Orange being another name for 
this shrub. 


The Snowberry also blossoms in 
June. The small pink flowers are fol- 
lowed hy white berries. There is an- 
ether variety which bears red berries. 

The Calycanthus, or Sweet-scented 
Shrub, blooms now. The flowers are 
chocolate color and have a delightful 
odor. 


The Flowering Crab is beautiful in 
June. Its flowers are like Apple blos- 
soms but without odor. It sometimes 
attains a tree-like size and is a won- 
derful sight when in bloom. 


HERE are but few shrubs which 
flower in July. 


The Purple Fringe, or Smoke, 
blooms now, with its large clusters of 
feathery flowers. it seems to prefer 
the country to the city. I have never 
been able to persuade it to bloom. 


The Elder also comes in July. There 
is 2 golden leaved variety as well as 
the common Elder. For quick results 
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plant this shrub. Its growth in a year 
is nothing short of marvelous. 

Some of the Spireas flower in July, 
the Anthony Waterer with red flowers 
and the Billiardii with pink. The 
Anthony Waterer continues to bloom 
until Fall. . 


UGUST gives us several flowering 
shrubs. 


The Hydrangeas come now and are 
seen everywhere in great profusion. 

The Buddleia, or Butterfly Shrub, 
is an August bloomer. It bears long 
Spikes of lilac-colored flowers which 
have a strange sweet fragrance. 

The Bocconia, or Plume Poppy, 
which blooms now, is not really a 
shrub, but a perennial. It may, how- 
ever, be ranked with the shrubs on ac- 
count of its tall shrub-like growth. 
Its flowers are borne in panicles of 
creamy white. 

Toward the last of August comes the 
Althea, or Rose of Sharon. There are 
many varieties, some double, some sin- 
gle, white, pink and red. 

At this time also blooms the Aralia 
Spinosa, or Hercules Club with its 
large panicles of white flowers. 


HRUBS need little attention. Once 
planted, they take care of them- 
selves. All dead wood should be cut 
out in the Spring, also any branches 
which prevent the shrub from being a 
well shaped bush. Never trim the ends 
of the branches for these generally 
carry the flower buds. 

Most shrubs will grow in the shade, 
but they will all grow better in the 
sun. 

Shrubs are clean and seldom suffer 
from insect pests. Some, such as the 
Spirea, Syringa, and Dogwood, are 
troubled with the aphis on the new 
shoots after the blooming period. Any 
tobacco solution will remedy this. 


Wherever planted, shrubs give sat- 
isfaction. A mass of one kind or of 
any kinds is very pleasing. Often a 
few evergreens planted among the 
shrubs give a good effect. 

There are many shrubs with which 
I am not familiar. In writing this 
article, I have mentioned only those 
with which I have had experience. 


A Disappointment in Bird Life 


A neighbor devoted one Saturday 
evening to trimming his shrubs. The 
brush cut off was piled in a corner 


. near the house, to be removed to the 


street the following Wednesday for 
the city teams to cart away. 

Some time soon after sunrise Sun- 
day morning, a pair of Song Sparrows 
decided that that brush heap was a 
choice place for their nest. Perhaps 
they thought a kind friend had oblig- 
ingly piled them there for their spe- 
cial benefit. 

Near the top of the pile, it happened 
that a nice little hollow was formed 


(Continued on page 254) 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


ITTEN in the midst of the 
blooming time of the Climbers, 
no mature conclusions are here 

presented, but only observations. 


The first observation is that hardy 
climbers properly treated are a most 
valuable adjunct to any garden, 
whether it be a Rose-garden or not. 
If they are trained either as informal 
bushes or as formal pillars from four 
to six feet or more in height, they can 
take place in connection with shrub- 


Climbing American Beauty has been 
its usual beautiful, impressive and ag- 
gravating self, the aggravation being 
in the disheveled condition in which it 
is found after the first week. There 
are buds enough to give about two 
weeks of effective bloom, but as the 
flowers fade to a sickly and distress- 
ing bluish brown and hang from the 
stem as if they had been stricken by 
a plague, the plant presents anything 
but the lovely brilliance of its first 
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Alida Lovett, another of the Lovett 
sisters, is a very notable pink, com- 
parable with Christine Wright, with 
which in merit it is in a toss-up. Both 
are good Roses to have, with very 
large flowers, good color and fine 
blooming quality. 


NE corner of my climbing hedges 

shows a succession made up of 
Oriflame, Aviateur Bleriot and Ghis- 
laine de Feligonde. The first I im- 
ported in 1915, and nobody else seems 
to have bothered with it since. Its 
flowers have a lovely mingling of 
warm pink and copper, and they al- 
most insensibly fade into the pleasing 
yellow of the buds of Aviateur Bleriot, 
while Ghislaine de Feligonde has yel- 
low buds opening to white flowers. 
The first two are exceedingly fra- 
grant, and with good foliage, so that 








CLIMBING ROSE TAUSENDSCHON TRAINED OVER A TOOL HOUSE. 
From a photograph made in the author’s garden at Breeze Hill. 
See reference to Tausendschon in the text. 


bery in general, and the lovely vari- 
ety of form, color and habit now avail- 
able makes one anxious that more gar- 
dens should have them. 


A curious quality has manifested it- 
self this year in the change of color 
found in some Roses. Aunt Harriet, 
one of the earliest of the Wichuraiana 
Climbers to open its flowers, is nor- 
mally a rather brilliant scarlet-crim- 
son with a little dash of white. ‘I'his 


year many of its flowers were pale 
pink, Tausendschon, by all means the 
best of all the Multifiora Climbers, 
was much too white to be in full char- 
acter with itself, and its pink sport, 
Roserie, was just about what Tausend- 
schon itself should have been. 


flush of flowers. I have had to conclude 
that it must be eliminated in favor of 
one or several better Roses. The first 
candidate was Baroness von Ittersum, 
which was the first to open among any 
of the larger-flowered Climbers this 
year. The flowers are smaller and of 
a very lively bright light crimson. 
They do not take the place of Climb- 
ing American Eeuuty in individual at- 
tractiveness. 


Bess Lovett, however, has nearly 
the same color reaction, with a fuller 
and finer flower that fades in a self- 
respecting fashion and seems to drop 
cleanly when it is through. Bess 
Lovett, I think, is the better Climbing 
American Beauty. 





this particular section of the garden 
is almost sure of approbation. 


The rare Sargent Rose, which vis- 
itors continually describe as like a 
glorified double Apple blossom, was 
at its finest this year. I have treated 
it as a hardy Climber, though it does 
not climb. The bush is trained along 
a trellis, and is not much of a grower. 
I would go to any necessary trouble, 
however, to enjoy its exquisite blos- 
soms. 


Paul’s Scarlet Climber came along 
at the same time as Dr. Huey, and it 
was not difficult to demonstrate the 
superiority of the latter. Paul’s Scar- 
let is in a color of its own, to be sure, 
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and it needs to stand alone because of 
the scarlet in it. As a grower it is 
poor and undependable. Dr. Huey,.on 
the contrary, is a steady but not tall 
grower, and in the several four and 
one-half foot pillars in my garden has 
been a mass of rich, glowing scarlet- 
crimson, the individual flowers being 
fully three inches across and showing 
no light center. They fade to a not 
unattractive color, and then hang un- 
til they drop, at the end of a three 
weeks’ bloom glory, as blackened, and 


not blued, remains. Dr. Huey is about . 


the finest American Pillar Rose out- 
side the Van Fleet quartette. No one 
will ever forget it who once sees a 
good specimen in bloom. 


AS these words are written, none 
of the Dorothy Perkins type have 
opened their flowers, save hints here 
and there that Ezcelsa will brighten 
a few days hence. Climbing Orleans, 
-however, a lusty and pleasing grower 
which has a tendency to repeat its 
bioom somewhat, gives us a beautiful 
show of the color of the well-known 
polyantha Orleans, and in even more 
attractive clusters. It is a most de- 
lightful Rose. ‘ 


At a salient point I have on one 
side the well-known Gardenia, which 
someone ambitiously called the “hardy 
Marechal Niel.” On the other side is 
Emily Gray, and there can be no doubt 
as to the opinion of any beholder. 
Emily Gray is yellow, without any 
aualifications, its open flowers includ- 
ing probably fifteen to twenty petals 
which fade to a lovely ecru, but not 
to white. The buds are long, shapely 
and bright in color, and the foliage of 
the Rose is so glossy and rich that one 
would want to grow it if it did not 
produce its exauisitely beautiful flow- 
ers. I do not believe it to be depend- 
ably hardy everywhere, and my excel- 
lent plant, which has given me a 
shower of bloom in 1923 from a rather 
small pot plant set in 1921, suffered a 
little—but what of that? I am quite 
willing to take a little trouble for 
what I get, and I will have more of 
Emily Gray on the place. 


Verv lovelv is one of the unnamed 
Van Fleet Climbers which the Ameri- 
can Rose Society hopes shortly to be 
able to introduce. It is W. C. 2387. 
and I think it is going to be named 
“Mrs. Sarah Van Fleet.” It is al- 
most indescribable in color because of 
the peculiar vivid brightness of its 
varied light crimson petals. The other 
day I had a scrap with a certain au- 
thority who wanted to have Roses 
judged by the Ridgway color chart. 
I wish I had made him try to describe 
W. C. 287 by that chart. It can’t be 
done. 

Another of these unnamed Van 
Fleet Roses, W. P. 1, is just now open- 
ing its first great blooms running well 
up toward four -inches across, fully 
and completely double and including 
all the tints of a quiet sunrise. Its 
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extraordinary habit is to group seven 
or eight of these wonderful flowers in 
one enormous cluster. It is not an 
easy grower, but it is a most wonder- 
fully beautiful Rose which when in- 
troduced will make for itself quickly 
a great place in Rose esteem. 


Perhaps I am a Climbing Rose 
crank. I am willing to be! 


“The Rose in America” 


‘THIS book, by J. Horace McFarland, 
ecasiders the Rose from an Ameri- 
can standpoint. Mr. McFarland says 
he wrote the book because he wanted 
to write it, and because the Rose 
needed consideration from an Ameri- 
can standpoint. Not many books have 
as good a reason for existence. 


“The Rose in America” consists of 
245 pages, with twenty full page 
photographic plates in color and sepia. 
The pages are five ard a half by seven 
and a half inches, and the: book is 
bound attractively in dark green cloth. 
Price is $3.00, postpaid. Published by 
the Macmillan Company, it may be 
had promptiv from Rotert B. McFar- 
land, Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. McFarland’s knowledge of the 
Rose in America is great. He has not 
only come in contact with all the great 
Rosarians of the country but has in 
his own gardens an exceptionally fine 
collection of Roses from the best origi- 
nators in the world. This book, there- 
fore, is written with an authority that 
is seldom equalled. 

Furthermore, in the usual McFar- 
land style, there is a swing of robust 
vitality running through it which the 
reader. even the less careful reader, 
cannot help but sense. McFarland be- 


lieves in the Rose, all richt enough, 
there is no doubt about that, and he 


tells you in an authoritative and con- 
vincing style, about all there is neces- 
sary to know, to judge Roses at their 
true value. 

While the book is written almost en- 
tirelv from the amateur’s standpoint 
and the results of the author’s experi- 
ments are given, yet facts and infor- 
mation of solid value are presented, 
and the matter is indexed and classi- 
fied in a businesslike and thorouch- 
going wav. The book includes a list 
of dependable Roses for every section 
of America, compiled by means of a 
nationwide questionnaire, of the 
American Rose Society, sent out to 
those who grow Roses in the home 
grounds. 

“The Rose in America” ought to do 
much to promote Rose growing in 
America, and help Rose lovers to full 
measure of success. 


Tausendschon, the Rose illustrated 
on preceding page, has many friends, 
including J. Horace McFarland, author 
of the leading article in this depart- 
ment, and it has been favorably com- 
mented on before in these columns. 
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The Late Planting of Roses 


It often happens that circumstances 
make it necessary to defer the planting 
of Roses until late in the Spring. I am 
often asked what I consider the latest 
possible date for the successful plant- 
ing of Roses, and I find it a very diffi- 
eult question to answer, so much depend- 
ing upon the soil, weather, ete. Given a 
fair amount of attention and care, Roses 
will be quite satisfactory and give quite 
a good show of bloom the following 
Summer if planted at any time before 
the end of April. After that date the 
chances of success are considerably les- 
sened, althouch I have gathered some 
fine. blooms from ‘ushes planted as late 
as the last week in May. Plants that 
have been retarded by shifting in the 
Autumn are to be vreferred to those that 
have been allowed to remain undisturbed 
all through the Winter, as the check 
caused by removal is less severe in the 
former case. 

Next to the quality of the plants them- 
selves, I think the condition of the soil 
is all important. A great deal of the mor- 
tality among late-planted Roses is due 
to the fact that often there is very little 
depth of soil. No matter -how rich it 
may be, Roses will not thrive in shallow 
ground, one of the essentials being good 
drainage. This is only obtained by thor- 
oughly trenching or double digging the 

Old manure should be well worked 
in during the digging, cow manure be- 
ing preferred by Roses, especially in 
light soils. Roses are often killed by 
allowing strong manures to. come into 
contact with the roots, but this plan of 
thoroughly mixing the future food with 
the soil gives the young tender roots a 
better chance. Newly-planted Roses are 
very subject to mildew, as a rule, a very 
good preventive being to sprinkle the 
top soil with a little black sulphur be- 
fore planting. 

If, after preparing the bed, it is found 
to be at all sticky, it is advisable to de- 
lay planting until the soil is fairly dry 
and in good working condition. I have 
found that the plants will more than 
make up for the loss of time. At this 
late season of the year it is best to prune 
the bushes before planting—the harder 
the better, only two or three eyes being 
left on the strongest shoots—the weak 
shoots being entirely removed. The 
roots must also be trimmed with a sharp 
knife, care being taken to cut away all 
bruised portions and reduce the coarser 
roots. It is as well to keep the roots as 
near the surface as possible, where they 
can feel the warmth of the sun’s rays, 
and if they are long and straight they 
should be laid horizontally. I have great 
faith in a light dressing of boneflour, 
a small handful being placed round each 
plant just below the surface. This is 
very mild in its action, and is easily as- 
similated by the young roots. The soil 
around the roots should be quite firm, 
and it will be necessary to go over the 
whole bed occasionally and tread each 
plant in. This is only necessary, how- 
ever, when the soil is light and dry, 
for if wet it will set almost as hard as 
cement, and root development will be 
hindered. In a dry season, especially 
in light soils, water must be given fre- 
quently throughout the Summer. Only 
plain water should be used, liquid ma- 
nure not being advisable until the plants 
are well established. S. E. 


(In Gardening Illustrated, English) 
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Reports and announcements 


Notice! Horticultural Societies 


Last Winter the Horticultural Soci- 
eties of Pennsylvania, New York and 
Massachusetts, feeling that the Horti- 
cultural interests of the country were 
being injured by the introduction each 
year of hundreds of seedlings under new 
names which were neither su to 
nor distinct from existing varieties, Co 
pointed a committee to consider 

roblem. The ee met in New 

ork on — 


that if this resolution is a 
adopted by a number of the leading or- 
ganizations it will act as a check upon 
this evil. 

After sufficient time has elapsed to 
receive suggestions from all society pub- 
lications, the individuals in in 
this problem or committee will meet 
again to consider what further steps 
may be taken. 

JOHN C. WISTER 
Acting Chairman of the Committee 





American Gladiolus Society 











All details for the staging of the great- 
est convention and exhibition in the his- 
tory of the A. G. S. are rapidly nearing 
completion by the Rochester Florists’ As- 
sociation. 

On Monday, May 28, Dr. Frank E. 
Bennett, Vice President of the A. G. S. 
visited in Rochester, and had a long 
conference with President Geo. T. 
Boucher and Secretary John C. Davis, 
relative to the coming convention. All 
details were carefully canvassed, the ar- 
rangement of the Hall, hotel accom- 
modation, entertainment and publicity, 
were thoroughly gone over so t there 
can be no misun ding. Dr. Ben- 
nett expressed his delight at an abun- 
dance of room to accommodate all the 
flowers that will be sent here for exhibi- 
tion. There is a commodious basement, 
cool and with water facilities, and vases 
suitable for the flowers will be provided. 
Refr ts and lunches will be served 
in the Exhibition Hall by the ladies, a 
balcony will provide a resting place 





of the societies must be brief—(The Editor) 


where the weary may find rest and watch 
the beautiful panorama below. 

The Rochester Florists’ Association are 

a large number of lady vis- 
itors an aaa entertainment wil! be 
provided for them. The Parks of Ro- 
chester are the most beautiful in the 
world and a visit to all of them will 
take considerable time. 

Dr. Bennett and John C. Davis motored 
to Canandaigua and called on Gladiolus 
Bill who is a member of the local As- 
sociation and from there went to Bald- 
winsville for a conference with the 
Chairman of the Executive Sa 
John J. Prouty. All are in acco 
with the work the Rochester Florists’ 
Association is doing. 

There will be a large number of good 
prizes offered for all classes of exhibits, 
and — judges will find a greater vari- 
ety and quantity of bloom to pass judg- 
ment on than ever before. 

The local society will stage an ex- 
hibit to show how the Gladiehwe can be 
used pw interior decoration. 

“Hotel. rates will be announced later 
and to accommodate the crowd that will 
attend the convention, reservations 
should be made. The local Association 
has a Hotel Committee and full instruc- 
oe will be published in the near fu- 

Everybody is going to this convention 
so make your plans early. 

JOHN C. Davis, Secretary 

Rochester Florists’ Association 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY AND READERS 
OF THE FLOWER GROWER :— 


Jt _—— ee the Load of 
pleasure to report on the progress being 
made by the Rochester Committee who 
are co-operating with the officers of the 
American Gladiolus Society to make the 
1923 convention and exhibition on Au- 
gust 15 and 16 the greatest success in 
the history of the Society. Rochester is 
one of the most beautiful cities in 
America and weil named the “Flower 
City” so that in visiting Rochester, one 
will not only see a wonderful collection 
of Gladioli, but flowers and the rarest 
collection of trees and shrubbery to be 
found in the United States. 

The exhibition hall is of enormous size. 
Is well lighted, splendidly ventilated. A 
full basement with running water and 
cool atmosphere, is another advantage 
offered to those Ane wish to store their 
bloom over the first evening or to un- 

ack their shipments. A large Assembly 

is also contained in the building and 

the Annual Meeting can be held without 
wh sesendal Gonnins ok 

sp pro: entertainment 

is being pementn ts ove the members and 

their wives or family. The Rochester 

Committee is ye of the livest peo- 

ple in the city an member of the 


d every 
A. G. S. should make a determined effort 
to attend 


From a most reliable source I find the 
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prize list is being heavily donated to by 
the local florists and business men so 
that there will be classes for every con- 
dition and variety. 
F. E. BENNETT 
Vice-Pres. A. G. S. 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








Gladiolus planting of the Official Trial 
Plot of the American Gladiolus Society, 
for Canada, located in St. Thomas, has 
been completed; and flower lovers, espe- 
cially of Gladioli, are invited to visit 
this wonderful test plot during the 
months of August and September. As 
a conservative estimate at least one 
thousand varieties have been planted. 
Many of the older varieties that had no 
particular merit have been discarded and 
at least three hundred new varieties, 
many of which are numbered seedlings 
for testing, have been added. Growers 
from the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, Holland and France have been 
most generous. It is doubtful if any 
collection in America can surpass thet 
contained in the St. Thomas Plot. In- 
tending visitors to the city, who wish to 
be personally escorted through the 
grounds should communicate with the 
writer and arrangements will be made 
for some member of the local Reception 
Committee to accompany them. 

The St. Thomas Horticultural Society 
will send large exhibits to the A. G. 8. 
Meeting at Rochester August 15 and 16 
and to the second Annual Exhibition of 
the Ontario Gladiolus Society in tlie 
city of Guelph on August 22 and 23. 

FRANK E. BENNETT, Pres’t 





Rockford Garden Club 








After much worry on the part of all 
Iris growers, some as to whether the 
blooms would be out and others for fear 
they would be ali gone, we finally held 
our exhibit on the fifth and sixth of 
June. 

The date was first set for the seventh 
and eighth, but because of the excessive 
heat it seemed best to advance the date. 
We had many exhibitors from the small 
towns around here, and many from towns 
who grow only a very few varieties, 
showing that the interest is increasing. 
The attendance was good in spite of a 
hard thunder storm the last afternoon 
and evening, but the blooms were so 
lovely that every one felt repaid for com- 
ing. Some of the seedlings were very 
beautiful. Every one had been so kind 
to us in the way of prizes, especially 
the Iris growers, that the exhibitors were 
pleased with the awards, and altogether 
we feel very satisfied with the results. 
In some of the classes not all the awards 
were given, for one reason and another, 
but we hope another year to remedy that. 


May H. Josiyn, Sec’y 


As before pointed out, it will in fu- 
ture be impossible for us to use, in 
the Notes and News Department or 
elsewhere, except for the national 
shows, long prize schedules either pre- 
liminary or in reporting flower shows. 
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A Disappointment in Bird Life 
(Continued from page 250) 


by the chance piling of the branches. 
“Ah,” evidently thought Mr. and Mrs. 
Song Sparrow, “There is just the spot 
for our home.” 

By seven o’clock Sunday morning 
the couple was discovered busily at 
work constructing their nest. For 
three days they worked steadily, to the 
joy of friends watching them from 
near-by windows. 

The owner of the brush heap was 
told of his new tenants and he also 
enjoyed watching their building oper- 
ations. So interested did he become, 
that he announced that he had decided 
to leave the pile until the bird tenants 
reared their hoped for brood. 

But, alas, other members of the 
family either thought differently or 
did nét know of the decision. At all 
events on Tuesday evening to the con- 
sternation of several youthful observ- 
ers, a young man was seen to gather 
up the pile in armfuls and transfer 
it, nest and all to the street. 

Where Mr. and Mrs. Song Sparrow 
were, during this process of destruc- 
tion is not known, but their feelings 
on discovering the havoc can easily be 
imagined. 


Mrs. Austin’s Talks 
(Continued from page 231) 


aeross the top and five and one-half 
in depth; I dress it with the heavy 
green crepe paper used by florists 
for potted plants, allowing it to come 
up well over the rim, submerge the 
frog, fill the openings with spikes of 
bloom, then by adding sufficient Gladi- 
olus foliage or other green in the shal- 
low openings, completely hide the 
white enamel, and behold! it is a thing 
of beauty. 

The straight center vase of clear 
glass, will hold the one spike of ‘the 
new seedling you are testing or will 
show three to good advantage. 

Various containers and frogs will 
aid the amateur in the making up of 
simple home arrangement of cut 


Gladioli. 
Mrs. A. H. AustTIN 


Peony Bloom in Cold Storage 


Peonies, if cut when the buds are 
beginning to “crack,” and put into 
cold storage may be kept a month or 
even more. Florists often do this to 
their financial advantage. A tem- 
perature of 40° to 45° is low enough 
for good results. Peony buds cut and 
stored for exhibition bloom are some- 
times wrapped in tissue paper to pre- 
vent their opening in storage, and 
also as a protection. The Peony is a 
cold weather plant and the cold stor- 
age possibilities in connection with it 
have not as yet been fully realized or 
demonstrated. Southern Peony bloom 
by means of cold storage may be used 
for Decoration Day. 





Calcium, N. Y. 
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The Fern-leaved Peony 


To THe Eprror:— 

Late last May I observed in a neighbor’s gar- 
den a plant with the habit and flower of a Peony 
and foliage exactly that of the Cosmos, the color 


he being as much at sea in that respect as my- 
self. I notice in Toe Firower Grower for August 
an item briefly describing the Moss Peony 
(Peonia tenuifolia) a native of Russia, intro- 
duced in 1765. The item further states it is also 
known as the fern-leaved Peony, and that there 
is a double-flowered form known as tenuifolia 
flore plena. In consulting Peony catalogues I 
find P. tenuifolia flore plena, the fern-leaved 
Peony, described as follows: “Dazzling crimson- 
red, with very double flowers. Has finely cut foli- 
age like a Fern.” First part of this description 
fits perfectly, but I should not say the foliage on 
the plant in my neighbor’s yard in any way re- 
sembles that of any Fern I ever saw. What is 
the correct name of the “Peony” I discovered in 
my neighbor’s yard?” J. RB. B. 
Answer:—The plant you describe is 
Peonia tenuifolia flore plena, a very 
beautiful old Peony. The varietal name 
tenuifolia means thin-leaved or fine- 
leaved; if a botanist wished to cail it 
fern-leaved he would probably name it 
filicifolia. The finely cut foliage of this 
Peony is not at all fern-like, but people 
like simple names for plants, even ii not 
really accurate. This is a very hardy 
Peony, with handsome flowers of dazzling 
color, and both the single and double 
forms are worthy of a place in the gar- 
den. The foliage is very ornamental, 
making the plant attractive when out of 
bloom. As its native home is the Cau- 
casus region, we might with propriety 
call it the Caucasian Peony, but we think 
the term fern-leaved or cut-leaved will 
continue popular.— (Rural New Yorker) 


Peony Culture 


To tHe Eprror :— 
Tell me how to grow Peonies commercially. 
H. E. R. 


Answer:—Peonies require deep, rich 
but well-drained soil. While these plants 
like soil that is inclined to be heavy, a 
stiff clay is not considered desirable. A 
location that is likely to be overflowed in 
Winter is not safe. Fresh, rank manure 
is dangerous. Good corn land, prepared 
a year ahead, is fine fcr Peonies. For 
commercial purposes, set in rows, three 
feet apart, plants two feet apart in the 
rows. Set the crowns two to three inches 
below the surface, firming the soil well 
around the roots. Early September is 
the best time to plant Peonies, though the 
work may be done up to October 15. 
Cover the surface with a mulch in Fall. 
An open, sunny location is desirable, 
though Peonies often do well in partial 
shade. The plants may be lifted and di- 
vided every second year. Your inquiry 
does not state whether you wish to mar- 
ket plants or fiowers. For commercial 
use, the following are in hi favor: 
Madame de Verneville, early white; Ava- 
lanche, midseason, white; Delicatissima, 
early pale pink; Albert Crousse, midsea- 
son, pale pink; Monsieur Jules Elie, early, 
deep pink; Livingstone, late, deep pink; 
Feliz Crousse, midseason, red. The fol- 
lowing are fine sorts for home planting: 
Festiva Maxima, early, white; Madame 
Crousse, midseason, white; Eugenie Ver- 


dier, early, pale pink; Modeste Guerin, 
early, deep pink; Felix Crousse, midsea- 
son, red; Grandiflora, very late, pale pink. 


—Rural New Yor 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 
Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information a =a 4 the in- 


quirer, as well as the Editor. f statement 
of facts and definite information is desired. 


QUESTIONS 








CONTRASTING COLORS IN GLADIOLI 


A subscriber wants to know what has 
been found the best contrasting com- 
binations for Gladioli, Alice Tiplady, 
Orange Glory, and Schwaben. As these 
are all in the orange or yellow class, 4 
purple-blue, like Baron Josevh Hulot is 
suggested; but will not some of our 
readers give their ideas on this subject? 

(The Editor) 


SWEET PEAS DYING 
I find that my Sweet Peas are dying 
and after investigation find wire worms 
and fishing worms are thick among them. 
I am writing you for information as to 
what to do under the woman, i 


FERNS IN THE OPEN GROUND 


As a subscriber to your magazine may 
I ask for suggestions as to the best way 
to grow Asparagus Sprengeri and Plu- 
mosus Ferns in the open ground 

Any information will be gratefully ap- 
preciated. S&S. L.S. (South Carolina) 


STICKY DROPS ON PEONIES 


What causes the sticky drops on my 
Peonies? Some leaves are sticky and 
curled together. These are choice plants 
and I am afraid of losing them. In- 
formation and a remedy will be appre- 
ciated. Mrs. J. A. 8. 


PROPAGATING HYBRID TEA ROSES 


Will you be kind enough to give me 
information about just how to grow and 
sprout cuttings from Hybrid Tea Roses, 
and the proper time to do it? I have 
made several attempts and a ‘ 


ANSWERS 


LARGE-FLOWERING CLEMATIS 


Reply to “M. A. W.” in June FLOWER 
GROWER: 

Large flowering Clematis may be prop- 
agated either by layering or by cut- 
tings; the former being the commoner 
practice, in which case a vine is laid 
along the ground with certain of the 
joints: buried. It helps to bring about 
rooting to make a slight incision on the 
under side just below a joint that is 
to be covered with earth. This stops 
part of the return flow of the elaborated 
sap and results in callus formation which 
is the first step toward rooting. It is 
generally advised to wait till the second 
year before severing the vine back of the 
rooting joint. 
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as in most soft wood cuttings. 

Neither method can be made to bring 
about rapid multiplication, for in 
layering plant remains attached for 
two years and the plant grown from a 
cutting calls for considerable care in 
it through its first Winter if 
C08 we echt ften difficult 
ree it is o: 
to find much suitable cutting wood 
work with. 


i 


y frequent wa g and the transplant- 
ing of plants of self sown seed. Another 
patch on the north side of the house re- 


Mrs. J. E. Dimon 


GRAFTED OR BUDDED ROSES 
In reply to the subscriber-who inquires 
as to whether grafted or budded Rose 
plants are better than those on their own 
roots, let me say that the budded or 
plants are not only better, but 
or in all respects, as they are 
and robust in growth, con- 
tly produce much larger flowers 
and more of them. 
If properly planted, suckers will sel- 
dom appear, and the few that do can 
be distinguished b: 


more 


y seven 
leaves and should be removed as soon 
as noti Cuas. E, PARNELL 


TOO SHORT STEMS ON HYACINTHS 

When the Hyacinth has stems which 
are too short it may indicate that they 
have grown too dry. Set the pots in 
luke-warm water for an hour, occasion- 
ally. Stems can be had as long as de- 
sired in this way. H.T 


The Water Garden 


By W. J. ASHLEY 


“T will build me a water garden,” 


sai 
he, and he built it; a very small one, 
concrete pool shaped like a lyre 


een 


es 


muse under or whatever it is th 
when they hang silent in the water d 
ing the heat of the day. The edge of 
pool was hidden with cunningly sha 
fee with Sotag cules Sse 
cliff- ro- 
jecting over the water and dipping Tato 
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it here and there. Around the pool he 
planted trees, the chief was an arbor 
vite dug up years ago in the Adiron- 
dacks and brought home in a suitcase—a 
fine tree now, but in its original position 
Arabis alpina and other rock plants had 
grown so vigorously around its base on 
one side that there was a gap in it about 
a foot wide and a foot high—a splendid 
fault, for it was just the place for a 
great Solomon’s Seal to grow out of and 
a False Spikenard—they are there now 
projecting out over the pool in the most 
ul manner. Then he planted a 

lue Spruce, as blue as blue can be, it 


was; two silver rrosa 
Veitchi, een them a Juni Can- 
narti—three small Japanese Maples 


were so arranged that the delicate spray 
of their branches crossed the silver of 
the Cypresses and made them more beau- 
tiful by the contrast of red on silver 
gray. On one side of the pool are Pinus 
u Juni tamariscifolia with 
ea Hinodigiri ing between; on 
the other side a ress Retino- 
gy filifera aurea, and half hiding it 
feathery plumes of Retinospora 
plumosa. In the rear on one side a mass 


pak iy wee some gt ~ - 
flowering shrubs. ear pool’s 
edge Daphne Euonymus veg- 


tus, Adiantum pedatum, holly F 
e olly Ferns 
and creeping plants, Sedums, etc. A 
small distorted Retinospora obtusa gra- 
cilis guards the low end of the pool—this 
was a cripple and it looks as if it were 
a hundred years old, a little twisted 
trunk, a few crooked branches and at the 
ends of them wonderful foliage, shell- 
shaped. The tree was almost dead a year 
ago but it was hypnotized by this man 
and brought back to life. It is only 
eighteen inches high and it is worth a 
million dollars. ere are other plants 
of course, but this is only a rough outline 
of the scheme. All around it are trees 
and flowers belonging to the main garden 
which is also small but the little pool 
snugs in pi ely. The Water Lilies 
are in flower now and the Water Poppies. 
The Myriophyllum pushes its feathery 
plumes here and there wherever there is 
room, and the golden fish animate the 
pool now with spots of lingering color 
and then with flashing lights. Two frogs 
have come to live in it have only just 
ished their singing; what a restful 
noise! Some people don’t like it but he 
does and he calls them “two wandering 
minstrels from the court of the great 
God Pan.” One early morning before the 
l had been covered with leaves and 
ilies he looked out of the window to 
look at his work, it was very early and 
lo! there were two gardens, two Blue 
Spruces, two Cedars and every project- 
ing rock had doubled. The shadows were 
as real as the reality, and the sheer 
beauty of it contrac his heart for all 
loveliness is fraught with pain. “Com- 
passionate one!” murmured, “I built 
me a little thing and Thou hast enhanced 
it, for the substance and shadows both 
are Thine.” Since the pool has been cov- 
ered with lily pads there are no more 
reflections but the birds come there to 
drink now. The other day a Maryland 
Yellow Throat perched on the little crip- 
pled tree and studied the new garden; 
approved of it evidently, for he took a 
bath in it, cocked his masked head at a 
Water Poppy as much as to say, “You 
are all right too, I like this place.” At 
night time he hangs an electric bulb in 
the heart of the Cedar, this throws a 
mystic and wonderful light over the 
whole. He believes that a garden at 
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night is a revelation and recommends all 
lovers of plants to place a few bulbs here 
and there in some special nook and enjoy 
the night side of nature. The great 
moths will come to investigate the un- 
usual illumination. 

Promethea, Luna, Cecropia, and maybe 
the Black Witch. Fancy a Luna dazed 
by the light resting upon a red leaf with 
an inquisitive goldfish popping up be- 
tween the lily pads to see if the world is 
coming to an end. So when I asked my 
friend if Le had had a successful season 
he says, “Come and see my water gar- 
den.”—-(Program of Westchester and 
Fairfield Horticultural Society) 


It is said that Dahlias may be kept 
fresh for several days, if, as soon as 
cut, the stems are thrust into water 
as hot as the hand can bear, left there 
until the water cools, then placed in 
the regular vases or containers. 
Leaves should be stripped from the 
lower part of the stems before im- 
mersing. 


Catalogues and Price Lists 


C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. Catalogue 
of Peonies and Irises. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Third 
printing of Garden Notes Number One. 


Complete bound copies of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER, Vol. I to IV inclusive 
may still had at $2.00 per volume in broken 


Bailey’s Cyc of Horticulture 
should be in the every student 
of anyone who is inter- 
ested in 


gone and terms of monthly payment 
P 
Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


Old Horticultural Books 


and Magazines Wanted 
The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 


will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
So nan Madison Cooper, Calcium, 


Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 
We have a few surplus issues of Tue 
FLOWER a few from each year, 
1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. There 


are few months available of 1922 
and not many of 1919; more of the other 


three years. 
Sixteen, (16) all different, of the years 
above stated, $1.00. 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 


The work of Clark W. Brown, which 
has now been published in pamphlet 
or bound ‘form, and available to 
FLOWER GROWER readers at $1.00 
per copy, is being continued by Mr. 
Brown in this issue. 

Gladiolus growers should retain 
their copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 
containing these additional lists and 
those who have not the original list 
in bound form should secure them at 
once. 

MADISON Cooper, Publisher, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 


Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GrowER, Calcium, N.Y. 
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Purity Freesias 


Quality Right---Wholesale Only 





FOR SALE:— 








Peonies, Iris and Gladioli in all modern 

Sey how many varieties for fall delivery, at popular 
ARTHUR B. MAIN prices. Write for list. 

Seabright, Santa Cruz, Calif. STONE CREST GARDENS ~ Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











IRIS SPECIALIST 
Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


eo and Breeder of fine Irises—Bearded, 
rested, Spuria, Siberian and Japanese. 
gee ae Soo IRIS GARDEN 
Eatontow: 


a, N. J. 
Catalog on request. 














WE HAVE 


Some real information which will be worth 
dollars to you if you buy from us or not. 
Get your name.o9 cor maling list 


DONELS FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha — Wis. 














A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 

















THE WHITE SUGAR STRAWBERRY 


is delicious. Set plants now. Use Kard Plant Pro- 
tector and save every it. Interesting circular 
free. Quote me wi ' prices on your sur- 
ris. 
A. B. KATKAMIER 


sonal = . N. ¥. 


PRIZE GLADIOLI 


Retail list 
Sor gardeners. Sor growers. 
JOHN J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 








Metzner Floral Company 
Grand Prize Strain 
GLADIOLI 


Mountain View - Calif. 








ry 


The Home of 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


WILLIS R. SKELLY 
Stroh, Ind. 














Hebron Heights Gardens 


The Home of Choice Gladioli 
CUT FLOWERS BULBS THAT BLOOM 


Bulbs all planted for this year. Shall be with you 
next tee rm lot of new and rare as well 





A 


if you are a real student of horti- 
culture, Bailey’s Cyclopedia in six 
volumes, price $40.00, is a meces- 
sity. See advertisement. 





Gardens of 





IRISES! 


New price list of Irises for this 
season now ready. 


THE DEAN TRIS GARDENS 
Moneta - California 











Growers of the Newer 
u /rises and 
Peonies 


et our 
Maple sens 
on Murs er: ves 





See. Pam 











Distinction 
Are usually made with unusual flowers, 


or by picturesque arrangements of 
plants that are more common. 


But 2 pool of Water Lilies combines 
beauty, fragrance and color to de- 
grees attained by few, if any, other 
pleats. 





Now, while our plants are in bloom, 
we shall be pleased to have the read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER visit our 
gardens and see just how Water 
Lilies make Gardens of Distinction. 


If you cannot come, send for our 
catalogue—which shows several varie- 
ties in color. 


Independence Nurseries Co. 
Box K, Independence, Ohio 

















WALLACE’S IRISES 


y meet yeh sn! brochure, “Irises and Iris Gar- 
dens,”” which contains descriptions of all the 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. 
R. WALLACE & CoO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells, England 











We have been growin 


GLADIOLI 


ostly K 


= new to GROWER readers, we 


acquainted. Send your name 


Gladioli for several years, 
—p stock « ae over 100 varieties of newer Gladi- 
lerd and varieties. While we 


or our 


mailing list and get our price jist of Glads, Peonies, 
Cannas, etc 


Iris, 


HOEVET & SONS - 


We are planting several acres. 
Our fall prices will interest you. 


Fairfield, Nebr. 











Now i is the T Time #< to aie _ for Rp 


int 


50 cts. each, se. 4 Isoline. 


at the 100 rate. 


MRS. J. F. EMIGROLZ, 3684 Boudiot Ave, Gaciaati, Ohi 


50 or more 








THE BEST GLADS 





“Re 
Prepaid No Catalog 
UNT’S GROVE IRIS GARDENS 
Sain ena, Na Co., 
P. 0. Box 102 


Golden Measure, Kel 1.25 Alcazar 

Rose Diener. es 5 Gerda ._--_.. "2 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Kund.___. 25 
wi Tiplady, 


25 
25 
56 





Bound Volumes 


owes FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The ‘Aodern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 


prepaid $2.00 per volume. Vols. V, VI, 
VII and VIII The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 


is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, 
CALCIUM, 


Publisher N. Y. 
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THE EDGEWATER FARMS | | New Gladioli | | AWANAWAY - 


“GLENDALE” and “ELORA.” 





See photos in September and October 


issues of “THE FLOWER GROWER.” Cc. W. SKINNER 
W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, DL Box 196 














NEWFIELD, N. J. 





Orientalis Gigantea, Longipetala Su- on 
Pseudacorus, respectively brilliant 

Porparbite, oeepder yellow. Tall and stately. BL = ‘Carinen 5 Madam va Bi, Gold Gokden 
Though best at home by the waterside, they thrive eye dam Sully, Matthew 
“Tash of the aes tar c., 3 cach for 200, pout fetere, Glory," Rose’ Ash, Souvenir 
id * » 4 ‘Shoda. Bara, Wihe 7 ‘onder and other good 

interested write us. 

ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS - CARTERVILLE, MO. At. GAMPOUD, Madicen, New Jerecy 
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Wan Grown for hl oi Reet sre MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM FLORISTS’ Flower 
ica all's more beautifa auttal Garden than ever ** Grower of the world’s best Peonies SEEDS 
EJ. KUNDERD & SON ” cudna aes — Write for Prices 
— SS ceneileeets: Eamiane : | RERWAT GSE, - Lengpert, Sages | 
4 
Gladvista Gardens Gladioli | The Chautauqua Flower Fields Co. P U R I T Y 
4 X New varieties, young bulbs, small bulbs, bulb- Bemus Poi N.Y. 
i a oint, Pure wate dsserative Debila, extra fine, 
se ee: een Gtows for ass Spire, Hardy" Peren : one of Somes Ses eee, Sek 
F. C. HORNBERGER : nials, Leliums, _ HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, i. 
ome Hamburg 5 New York PR 8 ty f “ 4 
ars, Ls ’ 
4 Alfred Ocesterling W. J. ENGLE & SON Peonies and _ Irises 
om Wholesale Grower of Choice R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO he Choice and Rare ee 
one GLADIOLI GROWERS OF ein: (ae ~ 
sg __Star Route, Butier, Pa. HIGH GRADE PEONIES AND IRIS Let me book: your naine now for new price 
+ ray Send want list for quotations” ‘ Send for our prices Address Ee « * ~yeeee 
mn | 
nd 
= —— 125 Acres——| { CAMPOS ALTOS IRIS ‘GARDEN GLADIOLI-— Seecist Clear up_Sele 
= IN GLADIOLI (Rose F. and B. Mitchell On sR ovfere snsuating to O3.OD ox mare 
th V ’ Seed S CRESTON ROAD a SERRELEY, CALIFORNIA I will give a 30% reduction from catalog prices 
re aughan S$ tore Growers of the best Bearded Irises {f you haven't a catalog. write for one, Stock 
ed CHICAGO NEW YORK bale mn Pomp tp nm A aye John H. McKibbin, 1309 Divisies Ss. Goshen, Ind. 
ar M Talk . B k 
5 LADI LADI —Most Talked About Flower Boo 
B G ou G OLI a . ~ ent Al Be sure to read “ Pg aie nay Facts 
_- ition oO ips an t ‘eonies. 
250 HARRY J. VICK P E = T " IE S 
Charlotte Station - ROCHESTER, N. Y. O 
—_— Printed in colors. Send 25c to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Pansy Seed 








|PEONYS & IRIS} |ECHO-DALE 








's famous -Giant strain. Sturdy 
a i marvelous ri 
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Barri Conspicuous Daffodils $1.00 + ° ; : ‘ 
per 100 x $6.00 per 1000 in 1600 Pennsylvania and California ._ Figantic a | 
; $5.50 per in 5000 lots; H sali 4 
$5.00 per 1000 in 10,000 lots. Dablias and Gladioli. quay jon te Paaien ‘bee is Auger ana | 
F. O. B. Sarcoxie. Catalogue on request September for early spring bicoming. ’ 
Retail only Packet (250 seeds) 2c. ; Trade Packet (2,000 

ECHO-DALE FLOWER GARDENS a ee 

GILBERT H. WILD mF. Be. 4 J. D. LONG 
Sarcoxie o Mo. Norristown - - Pennsylvania Boulder - Colorado } 
4 
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fae Frower Grower 





Calcium, N. Y. 
July, 1923 





WE GROW 


Chojce Bulbs of the Leading 
Old and New Varieties 
For the Retail Trade 
J.C.GROSSMAN - Wolcottville, Ind. 











Marie Kunderd 


finely. This is the 

a white. Will have a fine 
stock this fall at right prices. 
Champlain View Gardens 

ELMER E. GOVE - Burlington, Vermont 
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i “KING-TUT” | 





GLADIOLUS BILL, Canandaigua, N. ¥. 

















Printed in colors. 





-—Most Taiked About Flower Book—— 


Published in the last four years—Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies.” 


PEONIES 


Send 25c to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 























IRIS 


Planted now will bloom next spring 


Lowest prices for first class stock 
HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS - HUDSON, OHIO 














GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS 


Specializing in the best standard varieties, 
Gro Metess Coliieaale productions and our own 


w Gorreoadens init invited on any subject connected 
CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, Calif. 








| United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 











Write us for prices and booklet 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

















Glad-Iris Gardens 


Collection of Ten Varieties of Iris for $2.25 


Albert Vi To! en 
ictor i 
Piosendas’” Mag Crean Suche Won 
Prin. Vic. Louise 
Send for Iris Price List. 
BELTS - MARYLAND 








World’s Best 
DAHLIAS 


All the best new and standard va- 
rieties Roots and Cut Flowers in 
season. 


Ilit.strated catalogue free. 
































‘the beautiful new pink Gladiolus RADIANT MORN, 
awarded first prize for New Variety and first 
Prine for Dark pink at the lowa State Fair? 1922. 


It lodestine’ to becomea leading commercial variety 


because of i ay a shipping qualities 
with and excellen 
bbe bud and bloomed [es 


We have a limited amount of stock to sell this year 
on eee 

RADIANT MORN, 1% inch w Weed $20.00 
RADIANT MORN, 136 to 1i4 inch, per’ 100. 16.00 
RADIANT MORN, 1 to 1% fach, per 100 | aaeeee 


“RADIANT MORN Bulblets, 1000, $15.00. ook 
bicoming size given free each order of 1000 


Look ea + eee ieties 
March number. _ 


MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
Cc. J. Siemer, Prop., Nora Springs, Ia. 








ARCHER & VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 
Largest Growers in the West 








400 No. Marengo, 
Alhambra, Calif. 
Seventh and Main 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 











Sow Out Now 





NEW 
DIENER’S HYBRID FREESIAS 
Two to three times Tr in size than 
the common F; y Saye | 


Come in 
shades : Yellow, PE Pavender 
and Blue. Pecans like them invotee and 
color existing anywhere. 

50 Seeds $1.00; 1000 Seeds $10.00 


DIENER’S EVERFLOWERING 
MAMMOTH AMARYLLIS 
Largest and finest in existence. 
15 Seeds $1.00; '100 Seeds $4.00; 
1000 Seeds $35.00 : 


DELPHINIUM VANDERBILT HY®RIDS 
Best Perennial Larkspur on the market. 
Per pkg. 50c.; Per Oz. $2.00 


ps winter-flowering ts. > Pink, 
ilac, Red, Verieomek and Lain 


mole pkg- 50c. 
Petunias “‘ Pearl of Kent flesh pink 
filled, and rhe eae flame rose 


owl pkg. 50c. 
PRIMULA MALACOIDES 
DIENER’S HYBRIDS 

For winter-flowering. 

Per pkg. 59+. 


RICHARD DIENER CO. 
Kentfield, Marin Co. - Calif. 














Se ee. Flower GrowEn 
23 July, 1923 tan “ 











". , : KEEP YOUR EYES on those ugly little tubers Have you a Flower Grower Special 
GEORGE J. JOERG der eee from Kunsmen end see the woo- Sue Cultivator ant: eadinentel ? 
AMLIA FARM ertisement on e. 
Gladiolus Grower INDIANA DAMLIA Fr ES 
New Hyde Park L. L, N. Y. We tually sem testes and oxo 1000 diftrens vo- GROW —— ROSES 




















Anyone can euccoed with CONARD STAR 









































Hoe Bais oneness 
culture, 's Cye a six 
CHOICE AND RARE volumes, price $40.00, is a neces- 
Pp EO N I E. Ss sity. See advertisement. CONARD £3" Soke Poke Pres. ae. Pe. 
SEND FOR MY SURPLUS PRICE LIST 
I WISH TO EXTEND TO ALL MY CUSTOMERS =a. CK. THAY E R= 
O. L. RINGLE, - WAUSAU, WIS. My Sincerest Grower of over one hundred varieties 
for the liberal patronage this Season. Tru: —ECLECTIC— 
ing you will all be with me in the future. Wish. and Stardard 
a ee Season. GLADIOLI 
J. ANDERSON i place i 
PURE = WHITE BEAR LAKE = : aeENNG. Which I have wets * in the best 
an ee eee 321 Wallace Ave. - New Castle, Pa. 
NO SUBSTITUTION | }.}.}©....|...)D)...W nee, — 
DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS Piavecccah, Rabb Side! Uleteme PEONIES ov, COLLECTION 
St. - Portiand, Maine Ch M , May 
125 Concord IRIS — carer Malt fier Seco, Not Fabel 














WANTED.-—Seed from best varieties of 


Flowers That Everyone Loves "CA CLARE - Wayland, Mich. 


Catalogue on request 


7 q 

7 q 

> 4 

and Mixed. In dozen or hundred lots. Write > SPECIAL COLLECTION 4 
for prices. ‘ 20 Varieties $2.50 4 
4 Not Labeled ‘ 

7 q 

‘4 

‘ Cc. F. WASSENBERG, Ven Wert, Ohic { 

















Plant this fall—Tulips $2.00 per 50. aN anne eee enene a a 
nae A) ~ i 3 
SWEDBERG BHOS. NURSERIES CEDAR HILL NURSERY Don’t F orget 
Battle Lake, Mina. Otter Tall Co. Brookville That we will have: 








Gien Head, Nassau County, better stock of GLADS ses next ‘all > 4 
New York than ever before. 


NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS Peonies-Iris HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS = 


Priscilla,” “Yellowstone” q 
Now offered fo wale i sale for the first time. 
Descriptive folder sent upon request 
: Cc. H. HALL 
































f oa” Seto) 
R.D. 2 Wantord, Pa. Tad 
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-7 New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farma, - Mass. 


‘ cad 


PEONIES+#=— 























pa nach ee gpa Rw 2 Grown, the kind 
that satisf: ing of euch varieties 98 
, osseau, Francois Rosseau, , Karl 
Rosenfield, — ye Sone, T oe 
Therese, Pri artha Bullork, Miss Salway, ra 
or rainfall averages same in and 
RIVERVIEW GARDENS year out. That ma be so, but they also tell us that there is rarely a 
909 Winslow Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. | eye eae rain distributed properly to give the best yieids. 
our will not care anything about the average rainfall if a long 
Le Fe FE 











System of Irrigation, you can t 
it, and as little or as much as you like. You can have as smal! a unit as 
an 18 ft. line, throwing the spray 25 ft. in each direction, or a system that 





Over a hundred of the world’s choicest and rarest will cover acres. it cost much, and it insures the success of x 
yostateg from Bie and up for you to your's Write us for information, giving the length 
7 see ar Booklet, and ivendth @f the blot be oth to ee 





ROSENFIELD PEONY GARD 
72nd & Bedford Ave., oases 
OMAHA, ‘NEBR. 


| Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Lists now te for distribution 
Wholesale. Retail. - 


} John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 





The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St., Troy, Ohio 
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due FroweR GROWER 





GEORGE HALL 


I WISH TO THANK the many readers of 
Tue FLOWER GROWER who have so kindly 

















> - Two splendid varieties 

: Cc. R. HINKLE 

: St. Joseph - Michigan 
, “* At the Foot of the Rainbow.” 


ett tty 








“Gladacres” Flower Farm 


GLADIOLUS 
PEONIES 
IRIS 
H. E. CHRISWELL 
Wanakah, Hamburg P. 0., N. Y. 











C. M. Grossman 


Wholesale Grower 





HIGH CLASS GLADIOLI 
Petoskey - ~ Mich. 











MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


Belladonna, Red Riding Hood and Saat 
duced in price this season. 

FRANK KOEHLER 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perenniais 
Rosedale Hardy Plant Farm, 
Camden, N. J. 








; a 
The Lowe Peonies 
Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Variety of Types and Colors. 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. 











Hallauer’s Dahlias 





If you want Dahlias that grow and bloom abun- 
dantly throughout the season, be sure to make 
your selections from our list, which is free for 
op ree plone agg No goods sent out unless 
of the highest quality 


N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N. Y. 





¥ 





M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 
Sturgis, Mich 


Gladioli 


Our new lists will be ready about 
Nov. 1. A card will bring them. 














GROWER OF patronized me for Dahlias. 
Gladiolus Bulbs wh an mF; not my catalogue a post card 
== om oe A one. 66 Gehenes On | eetch, Conn: 

. = | ar. mm: wi bound volumes of THE 
REMEMBER | shar Qibghy Goiet 
ILLUMINATOR and ELIZABETH TABOR secure them now. They will soon only be sold 


in complete sets. 








Gladiolus 
Specialist 


W. S. HARRIS 
Mansfield, Mass. 
Grower of the Choicer Varieties 


Catalog on request 





























choice as some sorts may be planted out or sold out. 
Send in your orders for any variety at usual 
ani is do so ) aw will 
bania, men Sylva, Charlemagne, Flora, 
Moulton, Proserpine, White Worden Mao valting 
] elthu: 
Pride of m, the King, Joe Coleman, Scariei 
Princeps, Oy oe 
7 ai half my 7 
early. 1 the bulbs for this sale. Send 
your eck Ment Tie Flower G BR 








THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL 


FARM AND GARDEN ASSOCIATION 

Read by thousands who love gardening ; 
who observe in the signs of the times the 
meaning of farming and gardening in home, 
economic and civic affairs today. 

$2.00 covers annual membership in the 
Association and the magazine. Write for 
application blank to 


1732 STEVENS BLDG. -*CHICAGO 


Crawlord Gardens 

















While we grow the French, English and other foreign 


we specialize in American grown Peonies 
and have the ‘@ complete collections by 
ollis, lhaylor, Thurlow, 
eS and Se- 





Calcium, N. ¥, 
July, 1923 


Ye onli | 


and Iris 


| We have no hesitancy in saying 


that we are offering the world’s 


best grouping of these two 


splendid flowers in 


PETERSON’S 


Master Lists of 


Peoniesand Iris 


as a Peterson product, as known 

been a Peterson ambition and care 

pon and son, and is due Pot 
desire to achieve the highest and 

Peony an Tris 

luction. Our 

aster Lists are 

of our own crea- 

tion, unique, 

practical and 

useful. Weof- 

fer, in addition 

to the varieties 

awarded the 


some as yet | 


not 
known. We 
classify col- 








e getting. 
after July 1. Peonies after September 
supandpunceniocey Sailaknanesion 
received bexore October 1. 


We Prepay All Delivery Charges 


Peterson’s Master Lists of both Peonies and Iris are 








Calcium, N. Y. 
July, 1928 Tue Frower Grower Vill 











Joe Coleman Finest Novelties of Merit 4 GLADIOLUS COLORED PRINTS 


Send two dollars in notes to 
: ~ PETER HOPMAN & SONS, 
THE CLADIOLI GROWER IRIS, PEONIES, Etc. Glediokes Bpactelion 
t John Scheepers, Inc. Hillegom, Holland, 
for 36 colored prints, in 36 varieties, on 


CLEVELANO #040 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 9 
RAVENNA OBIO strong carton, 6 x 9 inches. 


—_= 






































- 2Sets. worth 
Le Marechal Foch ‘cacTiGIVEN W. F. SHEARER 


trated Cactus Culture 


250,000 Planting Stock for sale J with order for two lerde ° 
Fall of 1923. Sat eles soto it oa Gladiolus Grower 


W. R. LeGRON 
125 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohio as “tani Pershine Drive 504 South Coline St. Amgola, Ind. 





























CENTRAL IOWA Gladioli Gardens---(noicr GLADIOLI | $3. 35 IRISES $2. Ooo 


Our new location 14 miles from Des Moines City limits, on Pering lg Lt soywos .<e- aoe, haze. 
Central Iowa Electric Railway line, Colfax Division, River to Rhein Nixe, Rose Unique, Golden Plume, Lohengrin and an extra 
River State Highway. one, to early comers, value over $3.35, for $2.00 prepaid. A well bal 

Kunderd’s beautiful Ruffled Glads and Diener’s finest varieties anced collection for beginners. List on request. 
and other noted Hybridizers’ Strains, a specialty. Orchadotte I Nurseries 
E. R. BEEBE & SONS, Props. - - Altoona, lowa BOX M POINT, Monts. Co., PA. 


























zoom HARR’S FAMOUS PEONIES Fine hae wap + ol Freesia i oll ready be ‘are very 


include only the best varieties in cultivation—those rated at 6 low prices. Special bargain on % in. and 7-16 in. 
or above by the American Peony Society, and even higher by Write for Iris price list. Shipments begin in August. I shall have a surplus of 
hundreds of gardeners everywhere. If you do not many of the popular varieties which will be divided this season and on which I 


have my booklet, “Better Plants--by Farr,” write p+ Seed very low prices. If you want to get in on this distribution, better not 


for it today. I have 10,000 Paper Whites, with a few Chinese Lilies mixed in, which ! will sell 
1 . O. B. Berkel 


BERTRAND H. FARR for $8.00 per eley. 
issing Nurseries RIGGS, “The Glad Man” 
121 Garticla Aven Avenue, Wyestening. Penna. 1531 Hopkins St. Berkeley, California 


a Hand Pollenized Gladiolus Seed 


The demand for my hand pollenized seed was far greater than the sup- - 
to opel this grade of seed in larger quantity y 
be rut largely b by the conditions , 
Progress. Originated 
by 


the production van ‘oss pollenized 
ser asecenes Ge oe it is possible to 0 F & Sen 
™ My many years’ experience as a successful breeder of the Gladiolus, Brand 


sh ald commend ths —— t ~ 4 favorable consideration, ype ail others. ; . 
"_ ion early : All orders will be filled in . America’s 


Pod poke ep PE und seed, 6 packets for $5.00, 
post paid to any par¢ of the world. Foremost 
J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist Hybridizers 
Breeder and Grower ; " 
LITTLE SILVER - : N. J., U.S. A. of the 


























Peony 
a 











New Brand Peony—MRS. ARCHIE M. BRAND 


—— this season the largest stock of strictly 
first-class Peonies we have ever grown, in such 


FLOWERS HAVE NAMES 


KNOW THEM BY USING 


Rolph’s Reversible Plant Labels 
“ They won't wiggle with the wind” Wonderful Brand Varieties 


Hamoe held tn s horisontal sukeeneadtion as: Benjamin Franklin, Brand’s Magnificent, Charles McKellip, 
to be easily read Chestine Gowdy, E. B. Browning, Frances Willard, Henry Avery 
Luetta Pfeiffer, Judge Berry, Lora Dexheimer, Longfellow, Martha 


Small size 12 in. long with 1 in. x 31 as — and dwarf plants Bulloch, Mary Brand, Phoebe Carey, and Richard Carvel. Also a 
Medium size 22 in. long with 1% in. x 3 i . ioe. - complete assortment of the most beautiful varieties of other 
‘or per is, roses, etc. we : 
Large size 42 in. long with 2 in. x 4 in. 1! growers—both European and American. 
for Peonies, Dahlias, shrubs, etc. All are fully jescribed in our beautiful new Peony catalog—the most 
Price $8, $10, ond $12 i? per bas fandaee for the three sizes. 25 at the complete and é haustive book ever written on the Peony. This catalog, 
hundred rate. Special quotations by the which cost us more than fifty cents each te print, is free to every intend- 
thousand to prion Clubs, Rectideel Societies, Landscape ing Peony purchaser—for the asking. 
Gardeners, etc. Labels polished on both sides, ready “for use with 
—— ink. Metallic ink for yy or Printing wy ~ - label Th B d P F 
uces rmanen’ jac Ss. a le, a 

specially made ginte pen for ws with ink, 10 cts. each. e ran eony arm S 

pan TA ye 6 wan bn ee ma | Box 24 Faribault, Minnesota 


t users, etc., to 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS - Markham, Ontario, Canada 
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Cherry Hill Peonies 


Are the embodiment of over fifty years’ painstaking effort 
in perfecting and developing the famovs CHERRY HILL STRAIN 
which won the American Peony Society Gold Medal in Boston 
1915, Detroit 1919, Boston 1921, and London, Ontario, 1922. 

During mid-June our Peonies will be at their best, and we 
extend a cordial invitation to all to visit us at that time and 
see a glorious sight. 

Their wonderful beauty may be yours at a moderate out- 
lay. Our catalog will describe them as well as our choice 
Iris, Phlox, Hardy Perennials and Specimen Evergreens. 


CHERRY HILL. NURSERIES (T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
West Newbury - 
I@ Not open Sundays 











=—=GLADIOL I= 


We thought we were through selling a month ago, but the orders con- 
tinue to come. 
‘ From the unsolicited testimonials we receive, our bulbs are giving good 
satisfaction. 
ith our fine assortment of New Varieties for next year we know we 


can please. 
THE FARMER NURSERY 


E. A. FARMER, Pro 
Linden Hills Sta. Route ‘2 


BLEEDING HEART (Dicenira Spectabilts) 


Here is as fine an old-fashioned plant as any garden lover may want. Its highly 
ornamental, finely cut foliage, together with the graceful, drooping racemes o! aa 
tractive pink. heart-shaped flowers, make it a delight to the eye during the ae 
part of the summer. 
After several years I have succeeded in developing a fine stock of this wonderful 
hardy plant and offer for summer and fall planting, strong field grown plants at 
. each, $5.00 per dozen, delivered anywhere in the U, S. A. 
Please write today for my modest catalogue entitled, “Hardy Plants for the Home “af 
You will find it to contain an abundance of worth while varieties of Phiox, Iris, 
Delphiniums, including a fine, pure white strain, etc. Gladly mailed freeon request. 


W. A. TOOLE, (Garry-Nee-Dule), BARABOO, WIS. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 








ll i i i i ed 


Stand Supreme 


Send for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
Goshen, Indiana, U.S. A. 





NARCISSI 


(Including All Choicest and Newest Varieties) 
ALL KINDS OF 


TULIPS 
In Very Large Assortment 
HYACINTHS, Etc. 
Ask for descriptive Price-List 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Care P. van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM . HOLLAND 
































UR GLADIOLI are looking fine with pros- 
pects for a fine lot of bulbs this fall. Early 
varieties such as: 
Myrtle, 1910 Rose, and Maidens’ Blush, 
are in bloom. Have a large stock of 


Anna Eberius, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Lene 
Graetz, etc., to offer. 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 


OT NewS“ 





PEONTITES 


THE CREAM OF THE LIST 
Three for $2.00 





Lots of people ask 
me to pick out for 
them the very best 
Peonies in the list. 
That is hard to do, 
for they are all good, 
but here is my per- 
sonal choice: 
EACH 
Festiva Maxiina (white) .75c. 
Edulis Superba (pink) ..60c. 
Felix Crousse (red) _..$1.00 
Each stands at the 
very top of its class. 
One large, strong plant 
of each, by prepaid post 
to your door 


$2.00 











Henry Field Seed Company 
Shenandoah 
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